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lS... DU PONT VAT DYES 


Here’s color that won’t fade for the life of 
a fabric . . . fast to laundering, sun, 


perspiration and dry cleaning. 


You can choose the colors you want from a 
rainbow’s range of brilliant, uniform, 
deep-penetrating colors—in 

Du Pont PONSOL* and LEUCOSOL* 
(anthraquinone-type dyes) and 
SULFANTHRENE* (indigoid and 

related dyes). Our Technical Staff 

will be glad to help you find 

the right dye—and the right method 
of application—to assure you 

and your customers lasting 
satisfaction. E. 1. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Dyestuffs Division, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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-and get better 
results everytime!” 











There is no guesswork when you use Twitchell Textile 
Oils. You can always specify Twitchell Wool and 
Worsted Oils with confidence. Confidence in consistent 
outstanding performance . . . confidence in money-sav- 
ing, time-saving production. Twitchell quality oils must 
perform in production before they are released to the 
industry. 


Twitchell Oils are “Standards of the Industry’ — used 
in leading mills. ‘“‘Performance-proved”’ for years in a 
number of the outstanding wool and worsted mills in 
the nation, Twitchell Oils 7410, 7420, 7430, offer many 
processing advantages such as excellent lubricity, self- 
emulsification, high-stability, non-heating, and easy 
scouring. 





In the future as today— Emery 
products will be proved-in-production 






Your confidence in the performance of 






such famous Twitchell Oils as ‘‘3X’’, 
“MC” and the present line of Twitchell 


products, wil] continue to be justified. 






New and improved Twitchell Oils that are 






to be introduced in the future will reach 






you only after they have been tested and 






proved practical for your plant operations. 






From the following table, select and order the Twitchell Oil that best meets your requirements. 


PRODUCT LUBRICITY SCOURABILITY NON-STAINING APPLICATION 
Twitchell 7410 Wool Oil Excellent Very Good Very Good Oil or Emulsion 
Twitchell 7420 Worsted Oil Excellent Excellent Excellent Oil or Emulsion 
Twitchell 7430 Oil Excellent Self-scouring Very Good Emulsion only 


The services of the Development and Service Department are available to aid you in your selection. 
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an ANTIFOAMING agent 
of unlimited capabilities 
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An odorless, viscous emulsion, DEPUMA 

de-foams without emulsifying or evaporating. 

When stirred into dye liquors and print pastes, it slowly rises to the surface, breaking 
the foam with amazing effectiveness. 


PRINTING—Depuma does not affect the viscosity of print pastes, thus avoiding 
undesirable penetration and possible loss in color value. 


a 


DYEING—Depuma may be added to either acid or alkaline liquors. 


SOAPING—Depuma permits the use of larger amounts of detergents in soapers 
when desirable. Does not interfere with detergent qualities and 
"prevents re-foaming of the liquor. 


A.A.P. technicians will be happy to demonstrate DEPUMA at your plant. 
For detailed information on this important addition to the A.A.P. range 


of superior textile auxiliaries, as well as data regarding your o 
individual requirements,*consult our nearest branch. os 
ii 
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AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC. 


50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. ° Plant: Lock Haven, Pa. ° Branches: Boston, Mass. 
Providence, R. |. * Philadelphia, Pa. * Charlotte, N.C. * Chicago, Ill. * Los Angeles, Cal. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. * Dominion Anilines & Chemicals, Ltd. * Toronto, Canada * Montreal, Canada 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





NEUFUME!" 


Gas fading PROTECTION /' 
~ AS YOU NEED ITH!! 


Do you want a durable one-cycle treatment? Then Onyx Neufume DMX, added 


to the dye liquor, will give you protection on a one-cycle scale. Resistance to 


washing and dry cleaning will be of a high order. No special steps are required. 

Will a non-durable two-cycle degree of protection be enough? Then use Onyx 
Neufume NS in the pad or quetsch. 

Does your type of goods demand full three-cycle protection? Then add 
Neufume DMX to the dye bath and run the goods through dyeing, rinsing and 
drying. After this finish the goods in the pad or quetsch with Neufume NS. 
You'll get satisfactory resistance to washing and dry cleaning, and full protection 
against gas fading on a three-cycle basis. 


We'll cooperate all the way... with test runs on any of your acetate constructions, arranged 


to suit your convenience... or with material for you to make tests on any basis you want. 


CHEMICALS FOR DYEING FINISHING PRINTING 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
TEXTILE DIVISION 
190 WARREN ST., JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 
CHICAGO ° BOSTON ° CHARLOTTE ° ATLANTA 


In Canada: Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., ltd., Montreal, Toronto, St Johns, Que For Export: Onyx International, Jersey City 2, N. J. 
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To the Industry 
in general... 


CARPET YARN DYERS 


in particular 


* NEOLAN GREEN 8G 
* NEOLAN GREEN BF 


...are Ciba’s NEW LEVEL DYEING sulphuric acid colors that are: 


FAST to LIGHT... 
SEA-WATER & 
ALKALI 


Call or write for full particulars 
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CIBA COMPANY INC. 


627 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK 14, N.Y 





Boston Chicago Charlotte 
Providence San Francisco Philadelphia 
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TRACE METAL GANG 


Ca—alias Calcium Pb—alias Lead 


Mg—alias Magnesium Ni—alias Nickel 


Fe—alias Iron Zn—alias Zinc 


Cu—alias Copper Cr—alias Chromium 





BRANCHES: Boston + Providence + 
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Records show that Special Sequestering Agent Nullapon has 
devoted a lifetime career to rounding up the Trace Metal Gang. 





The crime—sabotaging textile processing operations. 


Special Agent Nullapon works this way: 


® Retards rancidity in fatty products used in processing. 
© Softens hard water. 

Solubilizes dyes and pigments. 

© Improves rubbing fastness for Naphtol dyeings. 


9 


® Removes lime soaps from textiles. 
Removes metals and metal stains from fabrics. 


® Aids dyeing with metal-sensitive dyes and hard water 
sensitive vat dyes. 


@ 


If the Trace Metal Gang is operating in your plant, call upon 
Nullapon immediately. For Technical Bulletin—and for in- 
formation regarding test kits to determine water hardness— 


please call or write. 
Nullapon—Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


NULLAPONS 


BFC BFC Conc. 
BFC Liquid FAS Liquid 


BFC Conc. Bead 
FE Liquid 


ANTARA: PRODUCTS 


DIVISION OF 
GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


435 HUDSON STREET 


Philadelphia - 
IN CANADA: Chemical Developments of Canada Ltd.. Leaside, Toronto 17 + Irwin Dyestuff Corp. Ltd., Montreal 1 


NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 


Charlotte, N.C. * Chicago + Portland, Ore. * San Francisco 








A.90. SMITH 
designs with 
TRENTWELD 


RENTWEL 


\MERICAN 





DYESTUFF 


When A. O. Smith, big name in steam and heat transfer 
equipment recently designed and built a heat exchanger 
unit for Socony-Vacuum — TRENTWELD Stainless Steel tub- 
ing was used throughout. This heat exchanger unit for use 
in the petroleum industry is another example of how 
TRENTWELD is preferred by designers for products where 
stainless steel tubing fits the bill. 


And here’s why: TRENTWELD is the product of tube 
specialists. That means you're assured uniform quality and 
specifications of manufacture that meet your most exacting 
needs. Then too, TRENTWELD is available in a full range of 
sizes—1g” to 36” in diameter, in all grades and finishes. 
When the job requires stainless steel tubing, check with 
us. TRENT TuBeE Company, Subsidiary of Crucible Steel 
Company of America, General offices and plant — East Troy, 


Wisconsin; Sales offices in principal cities. 


STAINLESS STEEL TUBING 
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1 to 2 Ib. of NACCONOL per 1000 Ib. of cotton. 


Faster wetting out. Better dye penetration. 
More level dyeing — fewer streaks in finished goods. 


Easier, faster washing. 


NACCONOL is the only low-priced, mass produced synthetic 
detergent made by a dyestuffs concern and meeting the quality 
standards of the dyestuffs industry. More NACCONOL has been 
used in the textile industry for more years than any other synthetic 
detergent. For predictable performance in wet-processing or 
finishing operations, order NACCONOL from our nearest office. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. + BOwling Green 9-2240 


Boston 14, Mass., 150 Causeway St. CApito! 7-0490 
Providence 3, R.1., 15 Westminster St DExter 1-3008 
Philadelphia 6, Pa., 200-204 S. Front St. LOmbard 3-6382 
San Francisco 5, Cal., 517 Howard St SUtter 1-7507 
Portiand 9, Ore., 730 West Burnside St Beacon 1853 


Chicago 54, lil., The Merchandise Mart SUperior 7-3387 
Charlotte, 1 N.C., 201-203 West First St. CHarlotte 3.9221 





Richmond 19, Va., 8 North Fifth St. Richmond 2-1930 
Columbus, Ga., Columbus Interstate Bidg Columbus 3-1029 
Greensboro, N.C., Jefferson Standard Bidg. GReensboro 2.2518 
Chattanooga 2, Tenn., James Building CHattanooga 6.6347 
Atlanta 2, Ga., 140 Peachtree St CYPress 2821 
New Orleans 18, La., 714 Carondelet Building Raymond 7228 
Toronto 2, Canada, 137-143 Wellington St. W Elgin 6495 
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Uniform dyeing of yarn on beams 
or in packages can be attained 
only when each and every beam 
or package carrier of yarn is 
dyed simultaneously under iden- 
tical conditions. And identical 
conditions can be assured only in 
the same dye bath. The SMITH- 
DRUM Combination Beam and 
Package Dyeing Machine was 
the first to make this possible and 
practical... by providing two- 
kier and three-kier machines... 
designed so that up to the full 
capacity of the machine, all the 
beams or yarn Carriers are sub- 
jected to the same dye bath and 
the same dyeing conditions of 
pressure and temperature, all at 
the same time. Then, a few years 
later, the same principle was em- 
ployed in a four-kier machine. 
Now ...a six-kier machine is 
available, which permits dyeing 
not only two, three or four but 
up to six beams or yarn Carriers 
at one time...in the same dye 
bath .. . with the same liquor ra- 
tio... under the same operating 
conditions of flow, pressure and 
temperature...and with uniform 
distribution of additions to the 
dye bath. Arrange for one of our 
representatives to discuss these 
important features with you... 
a letter, phone call or wire will 
receive Our prompt attention. 


Write for 
Catalog No. PBD-801 
TODAY! 
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yandotte Chemicals 


DeVelLOPMENT NEWS — 





New Specialized Grade 
of Sodium CMC Shows Great Promise 


in Sizing, Finishing and Printing 


Carbose I in 
Warp Sizing 


Extensive mill evaluations show that 


Carbose* I, recently developed by 
Wyandotte, is a technical grade of 
Sodium CMC manufactured under 
controlled conditions for consistent 
uniformity. Pilot tests and reports 





Carbose I Available in 
Quantity and Low 
in Price 

In these uncertain times, it’s 
to a user’s advantage to have a 


steady source of supply of es- 
sential materials. This helps 
him maintain both the volume 
and quality of his produc- 
tion. Carbose I is available in 
quantity and at a competitively 
low price. 











TH- 
and Carbose I is a valuable additive to | from users reveal that Carbose I 
was starches for sizing viscose rayons, does an excellent job as an addi- 5 : 
and rayon-cotton blends and cottons. The | tive and a finishing agent. Benefits Carbose IM in 
wo- optimum concentration of Carbose I range from product improvements Printing Pastes 
onic in these formulations ranges from 1 to . . . 
to processing savings of time, trou- . 
full 25%, depending on the proposed b P _—- 8 4 Carbose IM, a special form of 
the application le and money. Consensus of opin- Carbose I, has proved itself efficient 
ub- ; ion is that there are many other for printing with insoluble azo col- 
and Carbose I not only helps form a pro- applications for its profitable appli- ors, soluble vat colors, direct and 
f i lan ans ol q ff PP P pp , . 
Sa tecting film, but also reduces sti mn cation, and Wyandotte’s Develop- | acid colors on cotton, wool, silk and 
os a ws eas supplementary — ment Department is receiving synthetics. 
ars ener is required. In addition, the solu- sesame: Cae sities: Wide tM ; ; 
<nen bility of Carbose I makes desizing the q ‘ “ : cm The thickener is quite soluble and 
“en warps and cleaning the slasher easier. —e than an hasan neuen in | easily removed from the cloth by a 
> is this product. Carbose I is in good | cold-water wash. Like Carbose I, Car- 
“thned supply at a competitively low price. bose IM is consistently uniform. 
co : ‘ ppl ; p 
Carbose I in 
ers bon ' * REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
onal By insolubilizing it with the addi- | | : - 
. y insolubilizing it wi e addi- | 4 
ing 5 * 
ad tion of an aluminum salt, such as alum, | I ando i ° DEVELOPMENT I 
rm Carbose I may be used in concentra- | ! | Tf ! 
: ¢ CO, ac ee it REG. U.S. PAT. OFF e DEPARTMENT, AD-11 ! 
tions of 2 to 5% as a finishing agent. | 1 e , 
The product is not only highly resis- |) WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION, Wyandotte, Michigan ! 
tant to scouring, but also gives the | | i 
fabric an attractive hand. | | Please send me further information and a sample of []CarboseI... J 
| | [j Carbose IM. 1 
| I 
~ 
Send Coupon for Sample | |! " 1 
| a ose 7 — i 
— Test It Yourself! i: i 
. ‘ Cc y 
Further information about Carbose aw 
|, its applications and a sample may | J sities i 
be obtained by sending in the coupon | [| i -—"* 9 = i 
at right. A sample of Carbose IM is { City__ = State __ ' 
L 
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NLY NUODEX brings you fun- 
gicides that enable you to meet 
every major U. S. Army, Navy, 
Air Force, Coast Guard, and 
Federal Specification for mildew-resistant 
treatment of textiles and cordage. 

A pioneer in fungicide research, and 
holder of the Army-Navy “E”’ for produc- 
tion of mildewproofing and rotproofing 
agents during World War II, Nuodex offers 
a complete and diversified line of textile fun- 
gicides — naphthenates, non-naphthenates, 
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TROPICAL ROOM -=& 


TENSILE STRENGTH 
TESTER WATER REPELLENCY 
TESTER 


STIFFNESS TESTER LABORATORY 


metallo-organics, and organics, in solvent 
soluble and water dispersible form. From 
these you can prepare formulations exactly 
suited to your needs. 

Whatever your mildew-proofing problem 
for military fabrics — webbing, tentage, 
tarpaulins, burlap, sandbags, netting, 
cordage — see Nuodex first. We'll make 
recommendations based upon your 
specific requirements, and advise how to 
apply Nuodex fungicides to very best ad- 
vantage. 
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CONTROLLED TEMPERATURE 
INCUBATION CHAMBER 


Illustrated here is some of the equipment of the 
Nuodex Microbiological Laboratories. These lab- 
oratories, equipped with every testing facility and 
staffed by experts, stand ready to assist all users of 
: Nuodex fungicides by checking samples of their 
finished products and indicating how to obtain 
maximum results at minimum cost, 


SECTION OF MICROSCOPY 


IF YOU HAVE A FUNGICIDE PROBLEM —=— SEE NUODEX f 1 RS. é 
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NUODEX TEXTILE FUNGICIDES -The Most Complete Line in the Industry 


NUODEX COPPER 6% 


Copper naphthenate in mineral spirits containing 6% 
copper metal 


NUODEX COPPER 8% 
Copper naphthenate in mineral] spirits containing 8% 
copper metal 


NUODEX COPPER HOH-6 


Ammoniacal solution of normal copper naphthenate 
containing 6% copper metal 


NUODEX COPPER NOH-11 


Combination of normal and copper hydroxy naph- 
thenates containing 11% copper metal (U.S. Patent) 


NUODEX COPPER S-18 
Mineral spirits dispersion of copper hydroxy naph- 
thenate containing 18% copper metal (U.S. Patent) 


NUODEX COPPER QN 18% 


Combination of copper hydroxy naphthenate and copper 
&-quinolinolate containing 18% copper metal (U.S. 
Patent) 


CORDEX 


Copper naphthenate in cordage oil containing 8% 
copper metal 


NUODEX COPPER OLEATE 8% 


NUODEX ZINC 8% 


Zine naphthenate in mineral spirits containing 8% 
zinc metal 


QUINDEX 


Solubilized copper quinolinolate in 10% concentration 
(Patent Pending) 


QUINDEX W.R. 10% 


Quindex combined with water repellents (Patent Pend- 
ing) 


QUINDEX EMULSION BASE 
Quindex in a form emulsifiable with water (Patent 
Pending) 


NUODEX MERCURY 25% 


Mercury naphthenate containing 25% mercury metal 


NUODEX 100 S.S. 
Colorless, odorless, non-toxic organic fungicide in sol- 
vent soluble form (U.S. Patent) 


NUODEX 100 W.D. 


Nuodex 100 in water dispersible form (U.S. Patent) 


NUODEX 100 CONCENTRATE 


Nuodex 100 in cencentrated form for use in vinyl coat- 
ings (U.S. Patent) 


You can meet all Government specifications covering current major pro- 
curements requiring mildew-resistant treatment of textiles with one or another 


of the complete line of Nuodex fungicides. To take some important examples: 


Nuodex Fungicide 
NUODEX COPPER 8% or 
QUINDEX 


Specification No. 
MIL-T-11293 


NUODEX COPPER NOH-11 or 
NUODEX COPPER S-18 (Nuodex 
hydroxy copper naphthenates) or 
NUODEX COPPER 8% (These fun- 
gicides to be used with slight addi- 
tions of other Nuodex fungicides. 
Consult Nuodex for specific recom- 
mendations). Also permissable NUO- 
DEX COPPER QN 18% or QUIN- 
DEX. 


MIL-D-10860 





NUODEX 100 CONCENTRATE or 
QUINDEX 


MIL-F-4143 


Specification No. Nuodex Fungicide 


24-C-20 Performance specification. Consult 
Nuodex for recommendations. 


MIL-R-16060 CORDEX 


MIL-R-1670 NUODEX COPPER 8% or 
CORDEX or 


QUINDEX 


MIL-M-5658 QUINDEX 


JAN-W-530 NUODEX COPPER 8% or 
QUINDEX W.R. 10% 


JAN-D-504 NUODEX COPPER 8% or 


QUINDEX 


This abstract of certain U. S. Government Specifications for Textiles 
and Textile Products Requiring Fungicides lists 116 Armed Forces’ Speci- 
fications for mildew-resistant treatment of textiles, by number, title and 
issuing agency. In each instance, the name and concentration of the ap- 
plicable NUODEX fungicide (or fungicides) is supplied—making a handy 
guide and reference for manufacturers and processors in the textile and 
cordage industries. Send for your FREE COPY today. 

And remember, Nuodex fungicides help you produce merchandise for 
civilian uses that has a plus value which assures consumer preference, 
lasting customer satisfaction, increased sales. 


NUODEX PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
Elizabeth F, New Jersey 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me a copy of your ABSTRACT OF CERTAIN U.S. 
GOVERNMENT SPECIFICATIONS for TEXTILES AND TEXTILE 
PRODUCTS REQUIRING FUNGICIDES; also the data sheet(s) 


to obtain 


indicated here: 





write name of fungicide(s) 


Name Title 


) Company 
y, Address. 


City. 








pad for 
the Future 


Before a great new bridge is built its future is planned 
for many years to come. Planning just for today’s 
\ requirements can be dangerous and costly whether it’s 


\ bridges or processing equipment. The phenomenally 


anning for tomorrow’s processing needs imperative. 


\ the processor of modern fabrics, foresight dictates 


| 
| \rapid growth of the newer man-made fibers makes 
| 
| 


a chgice of the most up-to-date equipment available. 


Looking beyond the present, V. V. designers have built 
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vailable. 
ave built 
ring fea- 
and per- Rich shades of sand and 
beige, exceptionally fast to 
light, are reproduced by... 


EA) ERIO 
//.\\ FAST BROWN 
“o a 5GL 


. .. an extremely level-dyeing 


anderen. 


94") 
| 
é' a 
= \ \ 
The all-around fastness of ERIO FAST BROWN 5GL* makes it ideal as the yellow component 
in combination with the fastest-to-light, level-d yeing reds and blues for obtaining delicate mode 
shades with the highest light resistance. 


Additions can be made safely because of its level-dyeing property and the fact that it blends 
subtly rather than causing such drastic shade change as would result from the use of the 





PRR. 





acid yellow brown, high in wet 








processing fastness. 






conventional yellows. 
The new color is suitable to all applications in piece and yarn dyeing requiring light-fastness 
and good wet-fastness, including dress soods, raincoat fabrics, carpets, rugs, upholstery and au- 
tomotive fabrics, knitting yarns and hats. 

*Patented 


el GEIGY COMPANY, Jue. 


Dyestuff Mokers Since 1859 89-91 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK 8, NEW YORK 








Samples are available—write for them, and 
descriptive Bulletin No. 30G 












BRANCH OFFICES: 





Boston * Charlotte, N.C. * Chicago * Los Angeles * Philadelphie 
Portland, Ore. * Providence * Toronto 
IN GREAT BRITAIN: The Geigy Co., Ltd., National Buildings, Parsonage, Manchester 
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furnish the exact color you require . . 


ciency, economy. Write us now for full in 
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Official Publication of the 

Proceedings of the American 

Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists. 





American Dyestuff Reporter was founded 
in 1917 and the Textile Colorist and 
Converter (formerly Textile Colorist) 
was incorporated with it in January, 1949. 
Published every other Monday by the 
HOWES PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 
44 E. 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
C. R. Howes, President; Harry F. Craw- 
ford, Executive Vice-President; Norman 
A. Johnson, Myron D. Reeser, Vice-Presi- 
dents; Ernest J. Finan, Treasurer; C. 
Essenbreis, Secretary 
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NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND SECTION: Nov 30 (Annual Meet- 
ing, Boston, Mass), Jan 25 (Boston); Mar 7 (MIT); April 18 (LTI); 
May 16 (Andover Country Club); June 6 (Annual Outing, Merrimack 
Valley Country Club); Dec 6 (1952 Annual Meeting, LTI). 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST SECTION: Jan 11, 1952; March 28, 1952. 
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WESTERN NEW ENGLAND SECTION: Dec 14 (Rapp’s Restau 
rant, Shelton, Conn). 
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FIRST A D R AWARD PRESENTED TO 
HAYEK AND CHROMEY 





Mason Hayek 


he first presentation of the AMERI- 

CAN DYESTUFF REPORTER award 
has been made to Drs Mason Hayek and 
Fred C Chromey of the Jackson Labo- 
ratory of E I du Pont de Nemours & 
Co Inc, Deepwater Point, New Jersey. An- 
nouncement of the Award was made at the 
Annual Banquet of the 30th National Con- 
vention of the AATCC at the Hotel 
Statler, New York, on October 19th, by 
Professor Percival Theel, Chairman of 
the Association’s Publications Committee. 
The paper chosen to receive the first A D R 
Award was entitled “The Measurement of 
Static Electricity on Fabrics” and was pub- 
lished in the March 5, 1951 issue. The 
paper had been presented before the Auxili- 
aries and Testing Group Meeting at the 
Portsmouth National Convention in 1950 
by Dr Hayek. 

Dr Hayek was born in St Paul, Minne- 
sota, on March 28, 1920 and is a graduate 
of both the University of Minnesota and 
Indiana University. His undergraduate 
work was done at Minnesota 
earned the degree of B Chem in 1941; later 
he entered Indiana University, completing 
the requirements for the Master’s degree 
in 1943. During the period 1943 to 1945 
he was employed with Joseph E Seagram 
and Sons, Inc, Kentucky, as 
research chemist. In September, 1946, he 
returned to Indiana University in pursuit 
of his Doctor’s degree in Organic Chemi- 
stry which was awarded him in June, 1947. 
He then joined du Pont and at present 
is Group Leader in charge of research 
concerned with textile chemicals at the 
Jackson Laboratory. Dr Hayek resides with 


where he 


Louisville, 
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his wife and child in Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. 

Dr Chromey was born in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, on June 30, 1918 and re- 
ceived his B S degree in Physics in 1940 at 
St Joseph’s College. From 1940 to 1942 he 
attended Indiana University, subsequently 
entering Cornell University where he was 
awarded his PhD in Physics in 1943. Dur- 
ing the war years he was engaged in atomic 
research at the Los Alamos Laboratories, 
Los Alamos, New Mexico. He is an ex- 
pert in his field and regarded as one of the 
country’s outstanding physicists. He has 
been at the Jackson Laboratory 
February, 1946, and resides with his wife 
and four children in National Park, near 
Woodbury, New Jersey. 


since 


The AMERICAN DYESTUFF_ RE- 
PORTER Award was endowed by the 
Howes Publishing Company as a memorial 
to Alfred P Howes, Founder of the ADR. 
Its purpose is to encourage the presenta- 
tion of the best possible papers before local 
and national meetings of the Association. 
The Award, $200 annually, is presented 
to the author or authors of the paper con- 
sidered best in the opinion of the judges. 
Any technical 
local or national meeting of the AATCC 


paper presented before a 
and published in the Proceedings as they 
appear in the AMERICAN DYESTUFF 
REPORTER is eligible with the following 
exceptions: Intersectional Contest papers, 
papers by employees of the AATCC, re- 
ports of work substantially subsidized by 


AATCG, or reports of research committees. 





Fred C Chromey 


It is a condition of eligibility that the 
paper have its first publication in the 
Proceedings. Papers published in the Pro- 
ceedings from July Ist of one year to June 
30th of the next year are considered in 
each judging period. 

The Chairman of the Publications Com- 
mittee appoints a committee of 3, other 
Publications Com- 
mittee and representing diversified textile 


than members of the 


interests to select the papers which, in their 
opinion, are the best published. The Publi- 
cations then 
from this group which, in its opinion, is 
the best. Serving on the screening com- 
mittee for the past year were: Hugh Christi- 
son, Harold M Chase and Professor Ethel 
L Phelps. Papers are judged upon the fol- 


Committee selects the one 


lowing basis: originality, scientific value, 
practical value, and presentation of ma- 
terial as published. 





AUDITOR’S REPORT 


O the Members of the American As- 
sociation of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists: 

We have made an examination of the 
accompanying statement and supporting 
schedule summarizing the receipts and 
disbursements of the treasurer and secre- 
tary of the American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists for the year 
ending July 31, 1951. In connection there- 
with, we examined or tested the cashbooks 
and other records supporting the receipts 
and disbursements, by methods and to the 
extent we deemed appropriate, but we did 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


not communicate with the members to 
confirm the amount of recorded receipts 
from dues and subscriptions. 

In our ovinion, the accompanying state- 
ment, together with the supporting sched- 
ule, fairly summarizes the recorded re- 
ceipts and disbursements of the Associa- 
tion for the year ending July 31, 1951 and 
the balances of cash in banks, advance ex- 
pense funds, and securities owned as of 
that date. 

PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO 
Boston 10, Mass 
September 20, 1951 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEXTILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS 
SCHEDULE OF MISCELLANEOUS INCOME FOR THE YEAR ENDING JULY 31, 1951 


Research: 


Launder-Ometer royalties 

Gain from sale sf securities................ 

Sales of technical supplies, royalties, etc. : 
Yearbooks 
Dye standards 
Knitted tubing 
Dyestuff Reporters and 
Crock-meter cloth 
ee ee 
BEGET GIOER ccccecccccce mas 
Multi-fiber cloth royalties. 
Flammability tester royalties. . 
Water-test apparatus 
Gas fading units 
Color transference charts 
Analytical methods 
ee et re 
Colour Index .. 
Cotton skeins commiss:ons 
Standard grease wool 


ee 
income... 


Total miscellaneous 


$ 365.00 
240.18 §$ 


605.18 


$2,021.74 
239.00 
536.45 
152.85 
2,093.30 
2,181.54 
909.41 
1,049.58 
31.00 
784.75 
230.50 
452.00 
2,240.40 
28.00 
330.00 
73.65 
18.00 


13,372.17 
$13,977.35 








EMPLOYMENT REGISTER 





This column is open for two insertions 
per year, per member, without charge 
Blanks can be obtained from, and filed 
with, the Secretary of the Association. 
Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass 
It is understood that these will be open 
to inspection by prospective employers 
who can obtain further information from 
the Secretary. 








51-35 

Education: B S in textile chemistry and 
dyeing, Lowell Textile Institute. 

Experience: chemist; speaking and read- 
ing knowledge of French. 

Age: 29; single with one dependent; ref- 
erences; any geographical location ac- 
ceptable. 

11-26, 12-10 
51-39 

Education: M §, textile technology. 

Experience: engineer, testing, product and 
process development in cotton printing 
and finishing. 

Age: 24; married; references; any location 
in U §S, acceptable. 

11-26, 12-10 
51-41 

Education: B S Chemistry, New Bedford 
Textile Institute. 

Experience: textile inspector. 

Age: 24; single; references; position as 
textile chemist desired, location not re- 
stricted. 

11-26, 12-10 
51-42 

Education: High School; 
U S Army. 

Experience: Dyer. 

Age: 35; married; 
lantic coast or South preferred. 

11-26, 


chemistry in 


references; Central At- 


12-10 
51-43 


Education: B S, N C State College. 
Experience: Textile technician, clothing 
stores. 
Age: 31; single; references; vicinity of 
New York City preferred. 
11-26, 12-10 
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(Photo by Kenneth C Everett) 


Dr W George Parks (right) of the Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island’s Chemistry De- 
partment describes some of the exhibits 
associated with the Rhode Island Section’s 
Intersectional Contest Paper to Raymond 
Mace, technical director of the Crown 
Division, Crown Manufacturing Company. 
The exhibits were on display at the Oc- 
tober 26th meeting of the Rhode Island 
Section, which was held in the Providence 
Engineering Society Building, Providence, 
R i. 

Dr Parks read the Contest Paper (pre- 
pared under the chairmanship of Edward 
M Gamble) following Mr Mace’s talk on 
“The Manufacture and Control of Wool- 
Synthetic Blends and Synthetic Blends’’. 





Piedmont Section 
Annual Report 


HE annual report of the Piedmont 
Section, as submitted by M M Mc- 
Cann, acting secretary, follows: 


MEETINGS 

February 3, 1951 Poinsett Hotel, 
Greenville, S C. Technical Session 3:00- 
5:00 PM. First paper: “Polyphosphates in 
Textile Processing” by Arthur H Razee, 
Mgr of Chemical Sales and Service, Rum- 
ford Chemical Works, Rumford, R_ I. 
Second paper: “The PPG-IDL Color Eye” 
by Dr George F Bentley, Pres, Industrial 
Development Latoratories Inc, New York 
City. Banquet Speaker: Rev Oran C Zaebst, 
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Christ Church, Greenville, S C “The 
Hobby of 80,000 American people.” Ar- 
tendance 250. 


April 21, 1951 Sir Walter Raleigh 
Hotel, Raleigh, N C. Members of National 
Council and Research committees also met 
at the hotel on Thursday and on Friday at 
the School of Textiles, North Carolina 
State College. Technical session Saturday 
at 3:00 PM was presentation of Student 
Contest pavers from North Carolina State, 
Georgia Tech and Clemson. Winning pa- 
per was entitled “Textile Applications of 
Infra-red Photography” by C Franklin 
Donyes, student at N C State College. W E 
Debnam, noted radio commentatcr, 
speaker and author was guest speaker at 
banquet with over 200 attending. 





June 29 and 30th, 1951 The annual 
Summer Outing was held at the Ocean 
Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, § C. Two 
hundred and eighty members and wives 
were in attendance to enjoy the friend- 
ship and good will of this annual oc- 
casion. 








Sept 22, 1951 The annual business 
meeting was held at Hotel Char'otte, 
Charlotte, N C. Technical session 3:00 
PM. Speaker: Dr G S Turnbull, Dyestuff 
DuPont Co. Subject: “Dyeing 
of the Newer Synthetic Fibers”. Followed 
by discussion period led by Dr H Y 
Jennings, Dan River Mills. Banquet 
Speaker: Vice President Geos O Linberg, 
who presented appropriately inscribed 
scrolls to all past chairmen of the Pied- 
mont Section. 210 members and guests 
attended banquet. At the conclusion of 
the banquet chairman Edwin Briggs, pre- 
siding, turned over the business cf the 
section to new officers listed below: 


Division, 


Chairman—Hobart Souther 

Vice chairman—J C Whitt 

Secretary—M M McCann 

Treasurer—Herman J Jordan 

Councilor—Joseph Lindsay 

Custodian—Arthur Thompson 

Sectional Committee—John § Beat ie, Wil- 
ford Sargent, Clarence Hooper, Russell 
G Lawrence. 

Student Contest Committee—Robert H 
Smith, chairman, D A Torrence, C O 
Stevenson. 


MEMBERSHIP FOR 1951 








Beginning Closing Gain or 
Category of year of year Loss 
SOOM 2.5.0 546 576 +30 
Associate .... 70 82 +12 
Junior ...... 72 90 +18 
Student ..... 13 10 — 3 
Corporate ... 30 32 7 2 
Torals 731 790 +9 
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' Midwest Section 


| MODERN USE OF VAT DYES IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY* 


S J LUSCIAN 


Calco Chemical Division, American Cyanamid Company 


INTRODUCTION 


much has been made in 


S O 
recent 


tion that it might fairly be said that we 


progress 
years in vat-dyestuff applica- 
are passing through its golden age. Many 
of these advancements are in the equip- 
field, 
the development 
dyeing techniques. As time will not permit 


ment while others are evident in 


of new and improved 
a thorough discussion and evaluation of 
all of these this 


paper will be restricted to an examination 


recent developments, 


of a few of the more important ones. 


DYEING WOOL WITH 
VAT COLORS 


The application of vat dyes to wool is 
not entirely new, but, until very recently, 
their use has been limited to indigoid and 
thioindigoid The 
of reducing the color with a small amount 


types. process consists 


of caustic soda and sodium _ hydrosulfite 
and then dyeing in a reducing bath made 
alkaline with Except the 
dyeing of indigo, they never became pop- 
ular because the line is limited, the range 


ammonia. for 


is not complete, and the light fastness of 
The 


anthraquinone vats so widely used on cel- 


some of its members is only fair. 


lulosic materials because of their excellent 
were seri- 


the 


soda required to maintain leuco 


fastness characteristics never 


ously considered — since amount of 
caustic 
solubility during dyeing was regarded as 
too destructive to wool. Under carefully 
the ap- 


plication of vat colors to wool causes no 


controlled conditions, however, 
more damage to the wool fiber than do 
chrome colors. If the dyeings are restricted 
to light and medium shades, the yarn has 
as high a terisile strength and as good a 
hand as corresponding shades dyed with 


That 


not on laboratory dyeings but on many 


chrome colors. statement is based 


thousands of pounds of wool slubbing and 


stock dyed in various woolen mills in 
the East. 

The use of vats for light and medium 
shades is advocated only when the or- 


dinary acid and chrome colors are unsat- 


isfactory because of poor fastness to light, 


* Presented before the Midwest Section on 


May 5. 1951. 
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The uses of vat dyes in the present 
golden age of vat dyeing are briefly dis- 
cussed by the author. He begins with the 
application of anthraquinone vat dyes to 
wool, for which it is claimed that they do 
not impair hand or tensile strength in light 
and medium shades more than chrome 
dyes. Anthraquinone vats for wool have 
the advantages of better fastness to light 
and better fastness to washing for some 
bright shades than attainable with chrome 
colors. Other factors, such as relative costs 
of chemicals, dyes, and labor for vats and 
chrome on wool, are considered. 


The Standfast molten-metal and the 
Williams hot-oil continuous methods 
for the application of both vat and sulfur 
dyes to cotton and rayon are described. 


washing, or fulling, or because they may 
not be bright enough. There is room for 
field of 
and upholstery fabrics, rugs, bathing suits 


improvement in the automotive 
recently 


the 


and yarn for knit goods. Very 
has 


vat 


further impetus been given to 


consideration of colors on wool be- 
cause of the Quartermaster’s requirements 
for fabrics to meet certain specifications 
not possible with the ordinary acid and 
chrome colors. The depth of this shade, 
coupled with the limitations on the dyes 
which will conform to these specifications, 


presents a little more difficult problem. 


FASTNESS PROPERTIES——As a class, 
the vat colors possess excellent light fast- 


ness on wool, and it is surprising how 


fast they are even in light shades. In 


many cases there is a slight initial fade, 
further serious fading even on 


but no 


prolonged exposure. In speaking of the 
light fastness ratings of such colors it is 
necessary to the 
light used for fading. It is well known 


that the Fade-Ometer is not always a reli- 


consider the source of 


able instrument for measuring the light 
When light 


shades are exposed, especially blues and 


fastness of wool dyeings. 
pinks, an apparent fading takes place in 
a few hours, but it is generally due to a 
yellowing of the wool fiber under the 
heat and light of the Fade-Ometer. This 
can easily be shown by exposing undyed 
wool simultaneously with the dyed sam- 
ples. Weather exposures give a more reli- 
able indication of the true light fastness, 
but these too must be accepted with dis- 
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cretion. Dust and dirt settling on the ex- 
posed samples tend to cover or mask the 
true shade, and light and pastel shades 
appear to be faded. In such cases sunlight 
exposures under glass should be made. 
Other outstanding properties of vat colors 
are fastness to perspiration, washing, full- 
ing, and peroxide bleaching and the ability 


to dye level on all types of wool. 


DYEING COSTS OF VATS ON WOOL 
—The 


other question often raised when vat colors 


matter of dyeing costs is an- 


are being considered. Because they have 
lower tinctorial power than acid and 
chrome colors, their dyeing costs are 


bound to be higher. There is a consider- 
able saving in steam, however, as there 
are no prolonged dyeing periods at high 
The 


reached during the dyeing cycle is 110°F, 


temperatures. highest temperature 
and any aftertreatments that may be neces- 
sary are carried out at 140°F or less, and 
then only for short periods of time. The 
chemical costs for dyeing all light and 
medium shades average $0.02 per pound 
of wool and the cost of dyestuff to produce 
a baby pink or a baby blue varies from 
$0.01 to $0.02 per pound. The figures for 
dyestuff for most light to medium shades 
will vary from $0.02 to $0.10 per pound 
of wool. Based on the present price of 
wool these costs are certainly not pro- 
hibitive if a dyed fabric can be produced 
with fastness qualities not obtainable with 
the ordinary wool colors. 


The time element for dyeing wool with 


vat colors is another factor to be con- 
sidered. All shades can be dyed within 
a three-hour period and many of them 


may be completed in 214% hours. This of 
course includes loading and unloading as 
aftertreat- 


well as any pretreatments or 
ments that may be necessary. 

FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED IN 
DYEING——Before going into the ac- 


tual dyeing procedure it would be well to 
point out some of the important factors 
that are necessary to produce good level 
dyeings and a final product that compares 
favorably with wool dyed with the or- 
dinary acid or chrome colors. These fac- 
tors concern the processing of wool in 
stock or slubbing form as it is in this 


form that most of the work his been done 
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up to this time. We have had very suc- 
cessful results, however, with the dyeing 
of wool yarn in package form, and we 
have reason to believe that light and pastel 
shades can be dyed on piece goods con- 
tinously in special equipment. 

In the dyeing of stock and_ slubbing, 
best results are obtained in equipment in 
which the material remains relatively sta- 
tionary and the dye solution is circulated. 
The reason for this, of course, is to pre- 
vent any felting of the woolen fibers. The 
use of stainless-steel equipment is pre- 
ferred since it is unaffected by alkaline 
solutions, but many thousands of pounds 
of wool have been dyed in wooden ket- 
tles. Brass and copper should be avoided 
as much as possible, not only in the kettle 
or kier but also in fittings, piping, and ex- 
pansion tanks. Pumps and _ impellers 
should be strong enough to insure con- 
tinued circulation even after the stock has 
been swelled by the effect of the alkaline 
dyebath. Pressure gauges give some idea 
of liquor flow and thermometers are use- 
ful in maintaining accurate control. Drains 
and supply lines should be large enough 
to perform their functions efficiently and 
in the shortest possible time. 

In loading a top dyeing kettle it is 
necessary to put on one or two less tops 
per spindle than usual in order to allow 
for expansion when the fiber swells. Since 
vat colors do not migrate or diffuse as 
readily as acid and chrome colors on wool, 
it is important that raw stock be packed 
uniformly to prevent channeling and un- 
Overloading should be 
avoided for the reason mentioned above, 


even dyeing. 


and part loads are unwise since they do 
not permit the proper balance of alkali in 
relation to the amount of wool. Liquor 
ratios above 15 to 1 are also not practical 
for cost reasons as color exhaustion is re- 
tarded and dyeing time is increased. Cov- 
erings for tops or Abbott spools should 
be of nylon, especially for dyeing light 
shades, to insure that most of the color 
is exhausted by the wool and is not taken 
up by the covering. 

It is possible to use any vat color in 
dyeing wool, but, as with other classes of 
colors, the proper selection depends upon 
the specific end use of the dyed material. 
The best dispersed types of finest particle 
size are recommended, especially in the 
pigment method of dyeing. Except for a 
few special colors that require a high 
temperature and a concentrated vat for 
reduction, the pigment method gives re- 
sults equally as good as the reduced 
method. Contrary to popular belief, most 
vat dyes will reduce and solubilize satis- 
factorily in a low-temperature, low-con- 
centration bath of caustic soda and hydro- 
sulfite, and the time required for reduc- 
tion is only a few minutes longer. Besides 
being a much simpler procedure, the pig- 
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ment method eliminates the necessity of 
feeding the color slowly or in several por- 
tions to insure level dyeing. 


BASIC PROCEDURES——Before out- 
lining a typical dyeing formula, let us 
consider the basic procedures which are 
applicable to wool in either stock or slub- 
bing form and on the various types of 
equipment. Preparation of the stock before 
dyeing is relatively simple. Slubbing may 
be wet out with a little synthetic wetting 
agent or detergent, or it may be added 
directly to the dyebath. Oily or dirty 
stock should be given a mild scour at 
120°F 
dropped before the make-up of the dye- 
bath. For dyeing by the pigment method 
the dyebath is made up at 90°F, and the 
buffer, if it is going to be used, is added 
at this point. This buffer may be left out 
with concentrations of caustic below 0.5 
oz/gal and for temperature below 120°F, 
but at these figures and above it has been 
determined that a buffer does have a pro- 
tective action upon the fiber. Sodium lig- 
ninsulfonate or a lime-free animal glue is 
used for this purpose, but the former is 


with a detergent, and the liquor 


preferred because it is easy to dissolve 
and it is cheaper. In either case 0.25 oz 
gal is all that is necessary. 

The vat dye in dispersed form is now 
added all at once; slow feeding is un- 
necessary because it has very little affinity 
in this form. The dye is followed by the 
required amount of caustic soda, which 
must be added slowly and in dilute solu- 
tion while the dyebath is in circulation. 
Light shades can be dyed with from 0.25 
to 0.4 0z/ gal of caustic soda, but darker 
shades require from 0.5 to 0.75 oz/gal. 

When the alkali is uniformly distrib- 
uted, sodium hydrosulfite is sprinkled into 
the expansion tank or mixing compart- 
ment. Three quarters as much hydrosulfite 
as caustic is sufficient to start with, but 
prolonged dyeing cycles or excessive agi- 
tation of the dyebath may require a fur- 
ther addition to keep the dye in reduction. 
A simple test with Vat Yellow G paper 
will indicate whether sufficient hydro is 
present. 

The temperature is now raised slowly 
to 110°F, and, after dyeing has gone on at 
this temperature for a short time, common 
salt or Glauber’s salt is added in several 
portions to promote better dye absorp- 
tion. The amount of salt will vary from 
1.0 to 4.0 0z/gal according to the depth 
of shade and the dyestuffs. Light shades 
may be rinsed at this point, but, with 
some darker shades, it is sometimes ad- 
vantageous to reduce the pH with an 
addition of 0.25 to 1.0 oz/gal of sodium 
bicarbonate before rinsing. 

The rinsing operation is best carried 
out with running water while the drain 
is Open so as to minimize packing in the 
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case of stock and channeling in tops and 
Abbott spools. Draining of the dyebath 
in raw-stock dyeing increases the packing 
effect, but it can be practised if pump 
pressures are adequate to overcome this 
added resistance to the flow. If the rinsing 
water is very cold, the chill should be 
taken from it by injecting steam into the 
water line. When the effluent liquor is 
clear and cool and the pH has dropped 
below 9, the material is oxidized with 
1 to 2% of sodium perborate or hydrogen 
peroxide at 90°F. After oxidation has 
proceeded for several minutes, acetic acid 
is added and the temperature is raised to 
120° F. This completes the development 
of the shade and neutralizes any remain- 
ing traces of alkali. 

Aftertreatment with a synthetic deter- 
gent may be omitted for light shades or 
for slubbing that is to be backwashed. 
Darker shades should be aftertreated to 
obtain clearer colors and to increase the 
fastness to washing and fulling. If a non- 
ionic type of detergent is used, it may be 
added directly to the oxidizing bath. The 
material may be given a final rinse, but 
this is often omitted if the aftertreating 
liquor is clear. 


In the reduced method of dyeing the 
color is prepared by reducing it for 10 
minutes in a concentrated stock vat with 
2 to 4 oz/gal of caustic and hydro at the 
temperature recommended for the dye or 
dyes being used. The dyebath is made up 
as in the pigment method, the amount of 
caustic and hydro required to reduce the 
dyestuff being deducted from the amount 
for the bath. The stock vat is added to the 
dyebath slowly, and preferably in several 
portions, especially in the dyeing of light 
shades. From this point the procedure is 
the same for the pigment method. 


TYPICAL DYEING PROCEDURE—— 
As an example, here is an outline of a 
typical procedure for dying wool slubbing 
in a Longclose type of kettle: 


GREY SHADE: Pigment Method. 

“ MATERIAL: Wool slubbing in top form, 300 

DYEBATH: Wetting agent, 0.10 oz/gal or 
3 Ib 6 oz. Caustic soda, 0.40 oz/gal, or 13 lb 8 
oz. Sodium hydrosulfite, 0.40 oz/gal, or 13 lb 
8 oz. 540 gal water at 90°F, ratio 15 to 1. 

DYE FORMULA: 3.0% Calcosol Gray 2G 
Double Paste, 9.0 lb. 3.0%, Calcosol Violet BN 
Extra Paste, 9.0 lb. Disperse with hot water. 

DYEING PROCEDURE: Add tto dyebath 
the wetting agent and dye disprsion and circulate 
5 minutes. 

Add caustic soda in solution, slowly, and circu- 
late until uniformly distributed (about 5 minutes). 

Sprink!e in dry sodium hydrosulfite, and circu- 
late 10 minutes. 

Raise tmperature slowly to 120°F and run 10 
minutes. 

Add 1.0 oz/gal common salt and run 15 
minutes. 

Add same amount of salt and run 15 minutes 
longer. 

Turn on cold water with the drain open and 
rinse until the pH is 9 or lower. 

OXIDATION: Add 2° Hydrogen peroxide 
(100-volume). 2°, Acetic acid (56%). Heat to 
120°F and run 10 minutes. 

AFTERTREATMENT: Either in the same 
bath or in a fresh bath add 1°, synthetic deter- 
gent (nonionic type). 
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Heat 140°F and run 10 minutes. 

Drain and rinse warm. 

The «ftertreatment and final rinse may be 
omitted and the tops sent directly to the back- 
washer 

The procedure just outlined is essen- 
tially the same for dyeing tops on Abbott 
spools, or stock in kettles and_ kiers. 
Woolen yarn may be dyed in package 


form by itself or in blends with cotton or 


viscose. In dyeing wool and viscose com- 


binations it 
that produce a good union between the 
two fibers to avoid a heathery effect. Ex- 


is essential to choose colors 


periments are in progress on the continu- 
ous dyeing of light shades of vat colors 
on woolen piece goods in the open width, 
and our that it can be 
done on equipment in which the fabric 


results indicate 


is processed under reduced tension. 


MOLTEN-METAL DYEING 
PROCESS 
Another recent development, which has 


considerable interest in the vat- 
dyeing field, is the 
fabrics through a bath of molten metal 
for the purpose of developing or fixing 
the color. Up to now this idea has been 


for the application of vat 


excited 


process of passing 


used mainly 
colors to cellulosic materials, but it may 
also be used for sulfur colors. 

Some of the 


of the present systems of dyeing vat colors 


numerous disadvantages 


continuously are the following: 

1) The use of padders, which, unless 
they are kept in perfect condition at all 
times, result in side-to-center shading, a 
back-to-face difference or some other form 
of uneven impregnation. The cost of main- 
tenance can also be very high. 

2) The leuco instability of certain vat 
dyes at high temperatures in a liquid phase 
makes their use difficult or even impos- 
sible. 

3) Shade control is often quite a prob- 
lem because of the varying exhaust rates 
of vat colors. The pad-steam system has 
more or less solved this, but it must be 
taken into consideration when liquid baths 
are used for development. 

4) Waste of dye liquors which are left 
over in padder boxes or developing baths, 
and in overflows which help to facilitate 
shade control. 

5) The time and expense involved in 
developing a starting formula and clean- 
ing between shades. 

6) Limitations of present 
dyeing systems to yardages of 5,000 or more 


continuous 


for economic reasons. 

The Standfast molten-metal machine is 
claimed to overcome all of these difficulties 
and, according to those who have seen it in 
operation in England, Standfast has achieved 
a considerable measure of success. It is 
essentially a two-unit range, a dye impreg- 
nation trough placed over a molten metal 
development bath, and a series of boxes 
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for rinsing, oxidizing, and soaping as in 
other continuous ranges. For some heavy- 
weight fabrics or fabrics made up of hard- 
twisted yarns it may be necessary to pig- 
ment pad and dry first in order to obtain 
satisfactory penetration. 

The 


tube, 5 feet deep, 5 feet wide and 1 inch 


molten metal is contained in a U 
thick, and uniform temperatures are main- 
tained by a series of steam pipes arranged 
on both the U. A roller at the 
bottom facilitates the passage of the cloth 


sides of 


through the metal. The metals employed 
are a combination of bismuth, lead, tin, 
and cadmium, and have a melting point 
around 158° F. Wood's or Rose's alloy may 
also be used. Normal operating temperature 
for the metal is around 205°F, but it may 
be somewhat higher or lower. The weight 
of the metal required to fill the U tube is 
about 3500 Ib, its density is 9.0, and its 
cost at present prices is around $6000. 
With daily operation it is claimed that the 
metal has a life of over three years. The loss 
of metal on the cloth, mostly at the seams, 
represents a cost of about 1/10 of a cent 


per yard of cloth processed. 


The surface of the molten-metal bath is 
enlarged to form one single bath, and di- 
rectly over one leg of the U tube is fastened 
a narrow trough or reservoir to hold the 
dyebath in reduced dyeing, or the chemi- 
cal bath for pigment-padded cloth. Part of 
this trough extends below the surface of 
the metal so that, when it is filled, there 
are 2 inches of liquor below the surface 
of the and 8 inches above. This 
trough is 5 feet wide, 1 inch thick, and 


metal 


holds one gallon of liquor. 


The dye liquor is prepared cold in the 
supply tank with the necessary amount of 
caustic soda and hydrosulfite and any wet- 
ting or dispersing agent that may be re- 
quired. This low temperature results in a 
saving of hydrosulfite since the liquor is 
much more stable cold. Before passing into 
the trough the dye liquor goes through a 
preheater where the temperature is raised 
to about 165°F. This method permits the 
use of the anthraquinone blues since there 
is no storing of large amounts of dye liquor 
at a high temperature for any length of 
time. Temperatures and the feeding of dye 
liquors are automatically controlled. 

The dry cloth is heated before entering 
the dyebath to insure uniform absorption 
of liquor, passes through the molten metal 
and emerges from the far leg of the U tube 
through another trough containing a rins- 
ing solution of Glauber’s salt. The pres- 
sure of 20 lb per sq inch at the bottom 
of the tube leaves a dye-liquor pickup of 
140% in the goods. From the salt rinse 
the cloth may be oxidized, soaped, and 
in a multicompartment 


rinsed as usual 


range. 
The advantages of the molten metal over 
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a set of rubber squeeze rolls are obvious. 
The squeezing effect is bound to be uni- 
form because equal pressure is exerted 
from all sides. Variations in fabric surface 
or fabric thickness offer no problem since 
the 


uniform at all 


the metal conforms to the surface of 


cloth and 
points. Thus, thick and thin areas are more 


likely to dye the same shade than if they 


pressures are 


were padded. Oxidation problems  en- 
countered in the older methods of dyeing 
are eliminated because of the fact that air 
is completely excluded in the passage of the 
cloth through the metal bath. 

All vat dyes, regardless of class or group- 
ing, may be employed, and no variations 
in the amount of caustic and hydro are 
necessary. It is important that the finest 
dispersed-dye types are used as reduction 
and fixation of color must take place in a 
matter of seconds. It is the short liquor 
ratio combined with the rapid transfer of 
heat from the metal that makes this pos- 
sible. Since more rapid migration and dif- 
fusion of color take place at elevated tem- 
peratures, better penetration of dye can be 
expected. 

The machine may be operated at 
speeds varying from 30 to 120 yards per 
minute according to the fabric being pro- 
cessed. Differences in speed do not influ- 
ence the shade as long as there is sufficient 
time in the metal for reduction and fixa- 
tion. At 120 yd/min there is a 1.67-second 
immersion, while at 30 yd/min the time is 
6.7 seconds. Another feature of this machine 
is that it permits the operator to match 
new shades in a laboratory model and to 
duplicate these results in the plant with- 
out a change in the formula. This makes 
it possible to match any number of shades 
in advance, prapare a second shade in an 
auxiliary tank while one shade is being 
run, or check a tank of dye liquor in case 
of an error by the drug-room clerk. These 
checks can be made in a matter of minutes 
with little Changing 
from a dark to a light shade takes no more 


very loss of time. 
than five minutes since it is only necessary 
to drain the liquor from the dye trough and 
to flush with a 


and hydro in order to be ready for the 


it out solution of caustic 
next shade. 

It is claimed that practically any weight 
or construction of fabric may be handled, 
including such materials as towels, cotton 
velvets, and drapery fabrics. Even blends 
of cotton and viscose present no problem. 
Navies and dark greens have been dyed 
by the reduced method with excellent pene- 
tration and the 
advantages already mentioned, another and 
probably the most important is the fact 
that small runs of less than a thousand 
yards can be processed economically. The 
best proof that the whole idea is sound 
comes from the many orders for the ma- 
chine that have swamped the manufacturers. 


levelness. In addition to 
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HOT-OIL PROCESS 


Another more recent idea, closely paral- 
leling that of the molten-metal machine, is 
the hot-oil dyeing process using standard 
Williams units. In this method the medium 
employed for developing the vat or sul- 
fur color is a hot bath of a white mineral 
oil. For economic this oil may 
soon be replaced by a cheaper grade of oil, 
which is expected to give equally good re- 
sults. 

Two units 
process, one to be used as a chemical pad- 
der and the second to contain the oil for 
developing and fixing. Additional units 
may be added for the purpose of rinsing, 
oxidizing, and soaping, but the conven- 
tional wash-box type of range will serve 
the purpose. 

The fabrics are first pigment padded and 
dried in the usual way, passed through one 
unit containing a cold solution of caustic 
soda and hydrosulfite plus an addition of 
pigment pad liquor, and then into a second 
unit containing the hot mineral oil at a 
temperature of 215 to 250°F. The second 
unit is only half filled because of the foam- 
ing that takes place when the moisture in 
the cloth comes in contact with the hot 
oil. The fabric is still moist on leaving 
the oil bath and any oil carried through on 
the cloth is removed by passage of the 
cloth through a cold concentrated solution 
of a synthetic detergent. When sulfur 
colors are processed on this machine, the 
cloth is padded in the usual manner with 
a hot sodium-sulfide solution of the dye 
and then passed directly into the hot-oil 
bath in a Williams’ unit. The oil bath need 
not be changed between shades since it 
does not become contaminated, but a fresh 
chemical bath must be made each time. The 
loss of oil which is carried through by 
the cloth averages one gallon for 300 yards 
of a 4.00-yard fabric. Vats and sulfurs are 


reasons 


are recommended for this 


Mid-West Section Fall 
Meeting Report 


September 29, 1951 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ill 


HE fall meeting of the Mid-West 

Section was held at the Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, on September 29, 
1951. 

The afternoon session, which attracted 
approximately 130 members and guests, 
was called to order at 2:45 by the Vice- 
chairman. After a few preliminary an- 
nouncements, he turned the meeting over 
to Alexander P Roy, director of research 
and superintendent of dyeing, Dean & 
Sherk Company, Lawrenceburg, Ky. Mr 
Roy, assisted by Harold N Knight, master 
dyer of the Dean & Sherk Co, presented 
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both processed through the oil at a tem- 
perature of 215 to 250°F, higher tempera- 
tures permitting speeds up to 120 yards 
per minute. At the operating speeds of 60- 
80 yards/minute the passage 
through the oil is from 10-12 seconds. 

The advantages claimed for this process 
are as follows: 


time of 


1) A wider variety of cotton and spun- 
rayon fabrics can be handled. 

2) There is practically no limit on the 
depth of shade that can be processed, es- 
pecially on rayon. 

3) Dyes sensitive to high temperatures 
may be used. 

4) A dyestuff saving of up to 25% 
with vat colors and up to 40% with sul- 
furs. A saving in chemicals is also claimed. 

5) More uniformity of shade from end 
to end and side to center. 


6) Laboratory matches are more easily 
duplicated. 


It is assumed that these reported advan- 
tages are over the conventional method of 
dyeing on Williams’ units. As in the case 
of the molten-metal process, however, a 
complete evaluation of the hot-oil method 
must await the test of time. 


OTHER VAT-DYEING 
DEVELOPMENTS 


Before closing let me mention briefly a 
few other recent developments in the field 
of vat-color application. One of these is the 
Batchelder machine, which is designed to 
dye cotton warps from section beams and to 
deliver them in the form of loom beams 
ready for weaving. The warps are handled 
in sheet form on a machine consisting of 
a 2-roll padder for pigmenting, a set of 
high-pressure drying cans, a 2-roll chemi- 
cal padder, a steamer for developing the 
shade, an 8-box washer, another set of 


“A Discussion Concerning Developments 
on New Fibers”. A considerable number 
of dyeing samples were exhibited in con- 
junction with the talk. 

Following dinner at 7:30, the evening 
meeting was called to order by Chairman 
Morrill, with 124 members and guests in 
attendance. S Klein, Chairman of the 
Nominating Committee, announced the 
following nominations for Section offices 
for the coming year: 


Chairman 
Vice-chairman 
Treasurer 
Secretary 
Councilors 


Alfred J Olson 

John G Stott 

Kirk P Ferguson 
Victor H Lawrence 
Joseph H Jones 
Elliott Morrill 
Sectional Committee Leonard J Armstrong 
Kenneth J Giese 
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drying cans, a slasher, a few more dry ng 
cans, and a warper to deliver the yarn as a 
loom beam. This range, which combines 
dyeing and slashing in one operation, bids 
fair to render obsolete present methods of 
dyeing ball and long-chain warps. 

In the package-dyeing field methods 
have been developed for improving pene- 
tration and eliminating crossovers in the 
running of hard-twisted Higher 
temperatures are resorted to and sodium 
nitrite may be used to stabilize the dye- 
bath and to prevent the decomposition of 
anthraquinone blues. High-pressure dyeing 
at 250°F is another idea which is being 
given serious consideration, and one pack- 
age-machine manufacturer is now building 
equipment for this purpose. It is said to 
shorten the dyeing time and to give excel- 
lent penetration and levelness. 

The dyeing of stock and 
staple fibers may soon be possible on a 
greater scale than heretofore. A piece of 
equipment was recently designed, which 
consists of a series of endless-chain belts, 
on which the material is fed and which 
carry the stock through a succession of 
baths for dyeing, rinsing, developing, etc, 
with suitable squeezing facilities between 
each. Although this machine is still in the 
development stage, it is expected that means 
will be found to use it for dyeing various 
classes of colors and practically all of the 
fibers that we know of today. 

These are only a few of the developments 
of the last ten years, but they leave no 
doubt in our minds of the tremendous 
progress that has been made in vat-color 
application. Though all of his problems 
may not be solved, the vat dyer of today 
is grateful for the new tools and techniques 
that are available to him and the head- 
aches that have been cured. Some problems 
still exist, however, and new ones are 
bound to arise with the new developments 
of the future. 


yarns. 


continuous 


Peter Meeuwsen 
John Nerl 


A motion was made and approved that 
the Secretary cast a unanimous ballot for 
the candidates. 

The retiring Chairman then introduced 
the new Chairman and speaker for the 
evening, Alfred J Olson, who is superin- 
tendent of dyeing, Phoenix Hosiery Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wisc. After a _ few 
introductory remarks, Mr Olson spoke on 
“New Synthetic Fibers in the Hosiery 
Field”. Along with the discussion from 
the floor, Mr Olson displayed samples of 
hosiery manufactured from the fibers he 
discussed. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN E A SCHRODER, 
Secretary 
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COLOR STRIPPING 
WITH REDUCING AGENTS* 


J} M SCHANDLER 
Rohm & Haas Company 


INTRODUCTION 


HE stripping of colors from textile 

fibers is a constructive operation in 
that it permits reutilization of certain fibers 
after a garment is discarded, and it is also 
a method for correcting inadvertent errors 
in dyeing. Because of its universal use 
wherever dyeing is carried out, the dyer 
should be thoroughly familiar with the va- 
rious aspects of this operation, such as the 
proper stripping agents for the desired re- 
sult and the optimum conditions under 
which these agents may be applied. Our 
talk today will be concerned with reducing 
agents for stripping and will include hydro- 


sulfites and formaldehydesulfoxylates. 


COMMON STRIPPING 
PROCEDURES 

STRIPPING AGENTS —— Before 

ceeding further with the details of the 


pro- 


stripping operation, let us first examine the 
tools that we have at hand. There are five 
materials which we plan to discuss: 


. Sodium hydrosulfite 

. Zinc hydrosulfite 
Sodium formaldehydesulfoxylate 
Normal zinc formaldehydesulfoxylate 
Basic zinc formaldehydesulfoxylate 


Sodium hydrosulfite is commonly known 
as the 
largest use is in vat dyeing, where it con- 
verts an insoluble vat dyestuff to the alkali- 
soluble leuco form, which possesses sub- 


“workhorse of the dyehouse”’. Its 


stantivity for most natural and some syn- 
thetic fibers. In stripping, sodium hydro- 
sulfite is normally used in an alkaline bath 
at a pH of 7.5 to 11 and at temperatures 
of 140 to 160°F. This material is readily 
soluble in water and may be added directly 
to the bath containing the stock without 
first being dissolved separately. Because of 
the high pH at which this material is nor- 
mally used, it is employed for stripping 
cotton and rayon. 

Zinc hydrosulfite, a brother to the better- 
known sodium hydrosulfite, differs in use 
in that it is applied in a slightly acid bath, 
that is, at a pH of 5.5 to 7.0. Stripping with 
this material is carried out at temperatures 


* Presented before the Midwest Section in Mil- 
waukee on Saturday, May 5, 1951. 
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The stripping of dyeings with reducing 
agents derived from hydrosulfite is dis- 
cussed by the author under the headings of 
stripping agents, reasons for stripping, 
choice of stripping agent and stripping 
procedures for different fibers. The impor- 
tance of preliminary washing, of pH con- 
trol, of temperature and of the manner of 
rinsing stripped stock in stipping pro- 
cedures is emphasized. 

The protection of wool fiber from dam- 
age in stripping and other wet processing 
steps by replacement of the sulfur linkages 
in the cystine portion of wool by ethylene 
groups according to the Harris invention 
is briefly described. 


of 160 to 180°F. It may be used on cotton, 
rayon, acetate, wool, and silk. 

Sodium formaldehydesulfoxylate is used 
primarily in printing vat colors as well as 
in discharging dyed grounds for pattern 
effects. This material exerts no reducing ac- 
tion under conditions of low temperature 
and alkalinity. Therefore, when this prod- 
uct is used for stripping, it must be under 
acidic conditions at a pH of 3.2 to 3.5 and 
at temperatures of 180 to 212°F. 

Normal zinc formaldehydesulfoxylate is 
used for discharging acetate-dyed grounds 
in printing as well as in stripping. It also 
exerts no reducing action under conditions 
of low temperature and high pH and must 
therefore be used in a manner similar to 
the sodium salt at a pH of 3.2 to 3.5 and at 
180 to 212°F. This material, like the so- 
dium salt, is soluble in water and may be 
added directly to the bath containing the 
stock to be stripped. 

Basic 
only a limited solubility in water of mod- 


zinc formaldehydesulfoxylate has 
erate to high pH and should be predis- 
solved in an aqueous acidic solution at a 
pH of 3.4 to 3.8 prior to addition to the 
bath. It also must be used at a pH of 3.2 to 
3.5 and at temperatures of 180 to 212°F for 
optimum results. 

These materials have been listed in order 
of their heat stability, sodium hydrosulfite 
decomposing and exerting its reducing or 
stripping action at the lowest temperature, 
followed in order by the other materials. 
As we have intimated so far, a reducing 
agent exerts no reducing power under those 
conditions where it is stable. The reducing 
or stripping action takes place as the ma- 
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terial decomposes, and the conditions must 
be so controlled as to prolong the decompo- 
sition over a reasonable period of time to 
obtain a thorough and uniform job. 

There are, of course, exceptions to the 
rules given above. For instance, in the de- 
gumming of silk, there are times when the 
sodium formaldehydesulfoxylate is used in 
the boiling soap solution to remove tints 
that are not sufficiently fugitive. Here, the 
conditions of pH are neutral even though 
the temperature requirements are present. 
However, as the tints are removed, we see 
that under some conditions—in this case, 
colors easily reducible 
possible. 


departures from the 
ordinary are Another example 
along the same line is the use of sodium 
formaldehydesulfoxylate in the boiloff bath 
of spun rayons for the removal of non- 
fugitive tints. Here again, the temperature 
requirements are present, but the bath is 
normally at a pH of 9.5 to 10.5. 


CHOICE OF STRIPPER——It is very dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to make absolute 
recommendations regarding the selection of 
a reducing agent to remove all the colors 
from a given fiber. In many instances two 
dyers will obtain different results from the 
same stripper on the same fibers dyed with 
the same colors, and yet each may use a 
different stripper to obtain the results which 
he requires. Because this is such a complex 
field, factors which must be taken into ac- 
count are as follows: 

1. Types of fiber present 

2. Type of color and depth of shade to 

be removed 

3. Subsequent shade desired. 

It is most important to make small-scale 
trials based on current knowledge, practice, 
and recommendations from suppliers be- 
fore deciding on the reducing agent for 
your particular requirements, 


REASONS FOR STRIPPING At this 
point, after our preliminary discussion is 
completed, we might come to the core of 
the discussion, “Why do we strip colors 
which we have previously dyed?” There are 
several reasons involving many phases of 
textile processing. One purpose of strip- 
ping is to correct faulty dyeing. When we 
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say “faulty dyeing,” we mean dyeing which 
is not satisfactory because of the indeci- 
sion of the customer or because of some- 
thing a gremlin has done behind the dyer’s 
back. Since this very rarely happens, we 
will gloss over it quickly. Another purpose 
is to redye because of seasonal and style 
changes of shade, most commonly encoun- 
tered in the hosiery field. A third is the 
reclaiming of fibers for subsequent reuse. 
Reducing agents are also employed to clean 
wooden dye machines after dark colors to 
permit the dyeing of light shades, to remove 
identification tints which cannot be simply 
washed out of the goods, and, in some in- 
stances, for a mild bleach either on very 
fine woolens or after the boiloff of certain 
sheer goods for lingerie. 

One of the major constructive functions 
of the stripping operation is the recovery 
of wool for subsequent processing. In the 
past, approximately 30% of all wool proc- 
essed into garments in this country was 
reworked or recovered wool. With the 
present scarcity and high price of this fiber, 
the percentage may be even higher. To 
quote a figure, approximately 190,000,000 
lb of reworked wool was used in 1949, 
and by this time that figure is probably far 
exceeded. Another important branch of the 
recovery of fibers is the rag industry. While 
we have no figures available, it would sur- 
prise many of us to know the quantities 
of wiping rags which are used annually. 
All of these rags are washed, but the rags 
that bring premium prices are those that 
have been stripped of color. 


COTTON RAGS——In the rag industry 
the dyed rags are normally sorted from the 
undyed according to fibers. The cotton rags 
are first given a strong alkaline wash, they 
are then given a strip with sodium hydro- 
sulfite and caustic soda, and, finally, they 
are either rinsed or given a hypochlorite 
bleach prior to rinsing. 


WOOL 
been dyed with acid colors, the normal 
recommendations first call for an alkaline 
scour. The purpose of this scour is to re- 


In stripping wool which has 


move extraneous matter and loose color 
so as to leave the stripper to act exclusively 
en the color which remains. It is also sug- 
gested that a detergent of the nonionic 
group, such as Igepal CA or Triton X-100, 
be included in the scour to emulsify any 
spinning or finishing oils which may remain 
in the stock. After the scour the stock is 
thoroughly rinsed, the bath is adjusted to 
the proper pH at a temperature of approx- 
imately 120°F, and the stripper is added. 
The temperature is then brought to the boil 
in approximately 15 to 20 minutes and boil- 
ing is continued for 30 to 45 minutes or 
until the desired shade has been obtained. 
It is almost as important to select the 
proper acid as it is to select the proper 
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stripper since the desired bottom color of 
the stock must be kept in mind. As mineral 
acids give a different residual shade than 
organic acids, small-scale trials should be 
run with either muriatic or sulfuric acid 
as well as with formic and acetic acids. The 
stripper recommended is either normal zinc 
formaldehydesulfoxylate or basic zinc 
formaldehydesulfoxylate. Where a milder 
strip is desired, as on very high-grade 
wool, either sodium formaldehydesulfox- 
ylate or zinc hydrosulfite may be used. 
A new patented stripping procedure has 
recently been developed for removing color 
from wool without further damaging the 
fiber. This process claims that, with it, the 
fiber retains all strength and that the proc- 
ess even protects the fiber from loss of 
strength during scouring, dyeing and any 
other process to which the fiber may be 
subjected. This is done by replacing the 
sulfur linkages, which are easily destroyed 
by acid or alkaline treatment, with ethyl- 
ene linkages, which are much more stable 
and resistant to all acidic or alkaline treat- 
ments. In this process the stock is stripped 
initially in an alkaline bath containing 
borax, ethylene dibromide, oleic acid and 
sodium hydrosulfite. The bath is then 
dropped, but the stock is not rinsed, and 
stripping is continued with the appropriate 
reducing agent. If zinc hydrosulfite is used 
in this second bath, no pH adjustment is 
required. If sodium hydrosulfite is used, 
additional borax is added to supply the al- 
kalinity, or, if the formaldehydesulfoxylate 
types are used, the pH is adjusted with acid 
prior to addition of reducing agent. This 
patented process carries a service with it 
by which the licensor makes the preliminary 
stripping trials so that the proper reducing 
agent and acid are specifically recommended. 
Because of the protection to the fiber ob- 
tained through the rebonuing step, it is 
claimed that it is possible to employ more 
drastic conditions of stripping without dam- 
age, and thus to obtain better color re- 


moval. 


HOSIERY Color removal and redye- 
ing because of seasonal or style changes are 
particularly common in the hosiery indus- 
try, where the changeover of shades is a 
seasonal occurrence. In the event that shades 
of varying depths are to be stripped and 
redyed in the same bath, a thorough scour 
with an alkali and a leveling agent is 
recommended for 14 to 1 hour at as high 
a temperature as the hose will stand. This 
scour will assist materially in removing the 
finish and will tend to level the shades so 
that more uniform grounds will be obtained 
for the subsequent dyeing operations. In 
the case of nylon the scoured and rinsed 
stock is stripped with normal zinc formalde- 
hydesulfoxylate in a bath adjusted to the 
proper pH with acetic acid. Here again 
the depth of shade and the colors involved 
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determine the length of the process. | or 
light shades one strip is probably sufficient. 
For darker shades a double strip is ofien 
required, particularly to reduce blue and 
yellow dyestuffs to a suitable ground. On 
some shades a double strip is required, and 
this must be followed by a treatment with 
sodium chlorite. In the stripping of cotton 
cr rayon hose, the reducing agent normally 
used is sodium hydrosulfite at the proper 
pH and temperature. In the case of silk 
hosiery, zinc hydrosulfite is recommended. 

COTTON AND RAYON On cottons 
or rayons dyed with direct or developed 
colors, in the event that some one other 
than the dyer makes an error and the shade 
comes up improperly, the normal correc- 
tion is obtained with sodium hydrosulfite 


and caustic soda. 


BLENDS——On spun rayon and either 
wool or acetate blends, one strip with 
normal zinc formaldehydesulfoxylate and 
an organic acid, such as acetic or formic, 
normally gives a satisfactory strip for re- 
dyeing. 

pH CONTROL A precaution which 
must be kept in mind with regard to the 
use of the formaldehydesulfoxylate type of 
reducing agents is the importance of pH 
control. If an insufficient amount of acid is 
used, the stripping operation will require 
a longer time to proceed to completion. 
However, this is preferable to the addition 
of too much acid, because, under condi- 
tions of excess acidity, the decomposition of 
the <tripper will proceed at such an ac- 
celerated rate that the liquor will turn 
milky, and very poor color removal will 
take place. By the same token, if the pH 
of the bath with sodium hydrosulfite is 
allowed to drop to 7.5 or below, the decom- 
position of this reducing agent will also 
proceed very quickly with poor color re- 
moval. 


WASHING STRIPPED STOCK——The 
manner of washing stripped stock is im- 
portant. If the bath is merely dropped and 
refilled with fresh water, the large amount 
of dissolved air in the water may cause 
some reoxidation of color. In some cases 
this is limited either by overflowing the 
bath slowly or by replacing a part of the 
bath at the time with fresh water. 


CONCLUSION 


By way of summary and repetition we 
would like to bring this discussion to a 
close by again recommending that the goods 
be as clean and as free of extraneous mat- 
ter as possible. It is also recommended that 
small-scale trials be conducted to deter- 
mine the proper reducing agent as well as 
the proper acid to use for obtaining the 
desired results at a given plant. 


November 26, 1951 
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NOTICE TO AUTHORS OF PAPERS 


ANUSCRIPTS for the Proceedings 

and for other publications of the 
American Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists shall conform to the require- 
ments and standards given in this Notice, 
which was drawn up after considerable 
study. Before publication, manuscripts for 
the Proceedings shall be approved by the 
Editor, not only for editorial correctness 
according to the standards of this Notice, 
but also for content of technical matter. In 
his work, the Editor may enlist the aid of 
anonymous reviewers who are selected for 
expert knowledge in particular fields. 

It is presumed that authors in study- 
ing the comments cf reviewers and of the 
Editor will remember that all recommen- 
dations are made in a kindly, helpful, sym- 
pathetic manner to improve the paper in 
both literary and technical excellence. Al- 
though authors should cheerfully consider 
suggestions, they are expected to defend 
their position if justified, especially when 
strictly technical matters are involved 
with which the authors have an intimate 
knowledge. 
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below the title of the paper. 
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In the organization of the material, there 
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cance and main o* jectives of the paper and 
of the method of attack. This should be 
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followed by the body of the presenta- 
tion, either with discussions interspersed 
throughout this portion or with a collected 
section marked “DISCUSSION” after the 
main body of the paper. Finally, there 
shall be a brief section at the end en- 
tiled “SUMMARY” or “CONCLU- 
SIONS.” A_ separately written abstract 
of not over 200 words shall accompany 
every manuscript. 


Center headings should be employed 
sparingly and generally will include only 
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TAL,” ‘‘DISCUSSION,’’ “CONCLU- 
SIONS,” “SUMMARY,” and “REFER- 
ENCES.” Side headings (see third para- 
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they apply, and shall be separated from 
the paragraph by a dash. The publisher 
will print center headings in bold-face 
capitals and side headings in capitals. 


LITERATURE REFERENCES AND 
FOOTNOTES—References to the litera- 
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which include underlining of book and 
journal names to indicate italicization in 
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The spelling and rules of punctuation 
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found in the Merriam-Webster New Inter- 
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ations. 
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the edge of the back. Each piece of illus- 
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author and the title of the paper. 
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with the paper. These must be on glossy 
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proper reproduction. 


TABLES—Tables should nor be used in- 
discriminately because they are very ex- 
pensive to set up in type. They should be 
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or three columns wide. Tables should be 
arranged with the view of conserving 
space; column headings should be short 
and abbreviated. Quantity designations 
shall never appear in the body of the 
table but in the headings. Tables, if pos- 
sible, should te placed in the manuscript 
where they belong rather than separately. 


GALLEY PROOFS—Galley proofs will 
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proofs. 
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Rhode Island Section 


CURE OF UREA-FORMALDEHYDE RESINS WITH ALKALINE 


INTRODUCTION 


MOST important group of chemicals 
A presently being manufactured for the 
rayon- and cotton-finishing industry com- 
prises those formaldehyde-nitrogen resins 
that produce dimensional stability and 
crease resistance. The older and more 
widely used members of this series of fin- 
ishing agents are condensation products of 
urea and formaldehyde or their deriva- 
tives. These are now supplied by several 
chemical manufacturers in two general 
forms. The cream or paste form consists 
essentially of a mixture of monomethylol- 
and dimethylolurea having a formalde- 
hyde-to-urea ratio between 1:1 and 2:1. 
Being monomeric in nature, resins of this 
kind are completely diffusible in cellu- 
losic fibers and are particularly useful for 
producing shrinkage control and crease re- 
sistance without stiffening the fabric. The 
second general form of more 
highly condensed resins having usually a 
formaldehyde-to-urea ratio above 2:1. Such 
resins are either partially or completely 
indiffusible in cellulosic fibers and are used 
primarily to produce durable stiffness 
either alone or in combination with the 


consists 


monomeric resins. 

When urea-formaldehyde resins are ap- 
plied to textile fabrics, it is necessary to 
cure the impregnated cloth in order to 
convert the soluble resin product into a 
highly crosslinked, infusible and insoluble 
state. This conversion of the resin may be 
carried out simply by prolonged heating 
at high temperatures, but since the time 
for complete setting is excessive, a large 
variety of catalysts have been developed 
for accelerating the rate of setting or cur- 
ing. Thus, while it is possible to cure a 
urea-formaldehyde resin in a rayon fabric 
by heating for about 2 hours at 300°F, the 
same degree of curing may be achieved in 
2 to 3 minutes at the same temperature, 
by using an acid catalyst. 
Presented before the Rhode Island Section on 
March 30, 1951. 

Mr Gagliardi is now with the Warwick 
Chemical Company Division, Sun Chemical Cor- 
poration, Wood River Jct, R I. 
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CATALYSTS* 


D D GAGLIARDI* 





D D Gasgliardi 


The catalysts presently employed in the 
curing of urea-formaldehyde resins on 
fabrics are substances that are compatible 
with an aqueous solution of methylolurea 
and that develop acidity at the tempera- 
ture employed in curing. The various 
types of compounds develop acidity in 
various ways, which are explained. 

The author then shows with extensive 
data that alkaline substances, the best 
being sodium bicarbonate, may be used 
as Catalysts to obtain both durable crease- 
proofing and stabilization. He expresses 
the hope that sodium bicarbonate will be 
tried experimentally on a large scale by 
mills for curing urea-formaldehyde fin- 
ishes on textiles. 


Of the many catalysts that have been 
suggested or actually been used for cur- 
ing urea-formaldehyde resins in textiles, 
by far the largest numbers are acids or 
acid-yielding substances, which are in- 
corporated in the resin bath prior to im- 
pregnation of the fabric. Neither the pat- 
ent nor the general literature contains 
very much information about the use of 
nonacidic catalysts for this purpose. Be- 
cause of this lack of information, it has 
been universally assumed that only acidic 
substances can be used for good resin 
curing and that alkaline materials are 
either undesirable or ineffective. It is gen- 
erally not known, therefore, that certain 
urea-formaldehyde resins can be effectively 
cured by the use of alkaline catalysts and 
that such catalysts may be very desirable 
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for some particular application of resin to 
fabrics. 

In this paper we wish to present some 
laboratory information concerning the 
cure of simple methylolurea resins in cot- 
ton and viscose rayon fabrics using a va- 
riety of alkaline catalysts, under conditions 
analogous to those used for normal acidic 
catalysts and for the usual purpose of 
producing shrinkage control and crease re- 
sistance. The ensuing discussion, there- 
fore, will be concerned with a representa- 
tive monomeric cream-type product con- 
taining a mixture of monomethylol- and 
dimethylolurea. 


CATALYSTS 





NORMAL ACID CATALYSIS 
Theoretically, any acidic substance should 
be applicable for curing urea-formalde- 
hyde resins. In practice, however, it is 
found that only a limited number of com- 
pounds may be used because of the limita- 
tions of the resins themselves in regard to 
bath stability. As a result of the natural 
instability of methylolureas in the pres- 
ence of acids, those catalysts which have 
been found to be useful in practice are 
the compounds generally labeled “latent 
acid catalysts”, which are essentially neu- 
tral when first dissolved in a resin bath 
but liberate acids when the resin is being 
cured at a high temperature. 

Table I contains an outline of five main 
types of catalysts, which have been used 
or suggested for curing urea-formaldehyde 
resins. The straight mineral and organic 
acids of Type I have only limited applica- 
tions since they yield very unstable baths. 
By choosing a particular combination of 
acid and buffers, or mixtures of acids, it 
is possible to use some straight acids suc- 
cessfully. In Europe, for example, the com- 
bination of boric and tartaric acids has 
been widely used in commercial crease- 
proof finishing with urea-formaldehyde 
resins in spite of limited bath stability. 

The metal salts of weak bases and 
strong acids (Type II) have been used in 
the past as catalysts, especially in Germany. 
Since such salts also liberate acids im- 
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TABLE I 


MODE OF ACTION OF ACID AND LATENT-ACID CATALYSTS IN CURING 
UREA-FORMALDEHYDE RESINS IN TEXTILES 


Mode of Action 


Catalyst Type 


Typical Reactions Involved 





I Mineral and Organic Acids 
II Metal Salts 


III Amine Salts 


Direct ionization of acid in water a) 
Hydrolysis of a salt of a weak base a) 
and a strong acid b) 


Hydrolysis of the salt of a weak base a) 
and a strong acid or, for the salt of a b) 


7 a) HCl, H+ + Cl 
b) HeC2O;, = 2H* + 


CuCle + 
AICls + 


RNH:2°HCI + 


strong base, reaction with formalde- 
hyde and hydrolysis 


IV Oxidizing Agents 
formic acid 


V Ammonium Salts Hydrolysis 


formaldehyde 


mediately in the resin bath, they yield 
very poor bath stability. A more recent 
application of this type of catalyst has 
come about with the use of color-fixing 
agents that contain CuCl, When these 
agents are dissolved in the same bath with 
urea-formaldehyde no other catalyst need 
be added to cure the resin. 

The amine hydrochlorides of Type III 
are very efficient catalysts. To obtain a 
useful catalyst of this type it is necessary 
to have an amine whose base strength is 
high enough to yield a pH of about 7 
when made into a _ hydrochloride but 
which, at high temperatures and with re- 
action with formaldehyde, yields a weaker 
base, so that hydrolysis can occur. Ordi- 
nary primary amine salts are not prac- 
tical for this purpose since they immedi- 
ately react with formaldehyde in the resin 
bath and give a drop in pH which makes 
the bath unstable. Compounds which con- 
tain a primary amino group on a tertiary 
carbon are useful in the form of their 
hydrochlorides, since these do not react 
with formaldehyde at room temperature 
and a high bath pH is maintained. The 
main limiting factor in the practical use 
of amine hydrochlorides is the color and 
odor of the amine which is left in the 
cured fabric. For example, the azomethines 
which result from the combination of some 
amines with formaldehyde, are foul-smell- 
ing compounds, and may leave a charac- 
teristic odor in the cured cloth, particularly 
when it is made alkaline during the after- 
wash. 

An unusual type of catalyst, which may 
be used for urea-formaldehyde resin, is 
hydrogen peroxide or one of its deriva- 
tives, such as peracetic acid (Type IV). 
Hydrogen peroxide itself cannot truly be 
called a latent acid catalyst since it can- 


Reaction with formaldehyde to give a) 


and/or 


HCHO +H 


with a) NH:Cl + He 
b) 4NH:Cl + 6 


reaction 


:N 
oO 


acid only at a slow rate in the resin bath, 
so that good bath stability is obtained. 
This catalyst has not been exploited for 
commercial resin finishing. 

The most important latent acid cata- 
lysts, which have been employed from the 
very early days of resin finishing, are the 
ammonium salts of organic and mineral 
acids, the more commonly used salt be- 
ing diammonium phosphate (Type V). 
These catalysts function by two mecha- 
nisms: (1) hydrolysis of the salt to liber- 
ate the free acid, and (2) reaction with 
free formaldehyde in the resin bath to 
give the free acid. While ammonium salts 
produce resin baths with an initially high 
pH, their reaction with the free formalde- 
hyde leads to a continual lowering of the 
pH with time, until at some point the 
resin condenses in solution and settles out 


20 + HCOOH =H 


20 = H 
b) HCHO + CH:COOO 
oO 


H > 
H:OH 





C20; 


2H20 = Cu(OH):2 + 
3H20 = Al(OH): + 3H+ + 3Cl 


(HOCH:CH2)sN°HCl = (HOCH2CH2):N 
HCHO —-, RN = 


2H~+ + 2Cl 


+ H+ + Cl 
CH2°HCl + H:0 = 


RN = CH: + H+ + Cl 


COOH 


CH:COOH + HCOOH = H+ + COOH- 


H+ + Cl 


CoHiNi + 4H+ + 4Cl- + 6H20 


as a precipitate. Because of this property, 
such catalysts are better employed in the 
presence of buffering agents. 

The main five classes of acidic catalysts 
just mentioned contain literally hundreds 
of individual compounds which could be 
used to cure urea-formaldehyde resins in 
textile applications. In practice, however, 
only a few have found wide acceptance. 
The more important reasons for using a 
particular catalyst in an individual plant 
are the following: efficiency of curing of 
the resin; sufficient bath stability (up to 
$8 hours); uniform resin curing; lack of 
odor in the catalyst itself or in the fin- 
ished fabric; fast curing at normal oper- 
ating temperatures; nonyellowing of white 
fabrics; no change in shade of dyed goods; 
and no tendering of the fiters in the fab- 
ric. While a catalyst may be only a very 


TABLE II 
STABILIZATION AND CREASEPROOFING OF A RAYON FABRIC IN THE 


PRESENCE OF 
% Resin Applied Catalyst 
1% in Solution 
Control—None None 
(NH1)2HPO, 
(NHis)eHPO,s 
(NHs)eHPO; 
.(NH:)2HPO, 


NazCO 
Na:CO 
..NazxCO 
.Na2CO 





* Cured 10 minutes at 300°F. 
** Full cotton wash at 212°F, 


ALKALINE AND ACID CATALYSTS* 


W arp Shrinkage** Crease Recovery 
o , 


G % 


49 
51 


Sore NNwAn 


oosar 


TABLE III 


MODIFICATION OF FIBER PROPERTIES FROM THE USE OF ALKALINE 
AND ACID CURING CATALYSTS 


Fiber Properties* 


minor it 
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general 
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being < 
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NH: 
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Three 
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fiber | 


At 
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the a: 
tion, 
prope 
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not yield an acid substance under any cir- 
cumstances. But when used in aqueous, . 
5 gle A Treatment** 
solutions containing free formaldehyde, it ee 
a h . . ntrol—None 
oxidizes the formaldehyde to formic acid, 15% Resin 
which then catalyzes the condensation of 15% Resin 
the resin in the cloth. At room tempera- 
ture, hydrogen peroxide produces formic 


Tensile Elongation Load at Elastic 
Strength at Break 5% Elong Recovery 
g/Denier % z/Denier % 


the r 
Catalyst 


2.33 16. 1.14 15 
2.54 1.98 45 
2.80 2.24 50 


four 





two i 
used 
that 

great 


1% (NH:s)csHPO, 
Na:CO 


* 150/40 Viscose yarn. 
** Cured 10 minutes at 300°F. 
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minor ingredient in a resin formulation, 
it is a most important factor in determin- 
ing how thorough a modification of fab- 
ric properties the resin can bring about. 

ALKALINE CATALYSIS——With this 
general introduction as a background, we 
shall now consider alkaline catalysts. At 
the very start, we can assume that if an 
alkaline compound can effect curing of 
a urea-formaldehyde resin, the types of 
reactions that can occur in the fibers of 
either cotton or rayon must be different 
from those which take place with normal 
acid catalysts. In the latter case four dif- 
ferent reactions can occur, the main one 
being condensation of the methylolurea 
into a three-dimensional crosslinked in- 
fusible resin (No 1): 


H 
1) NH:CONH(CH-OH), - 

OH- 

H 


2) 2Cell-OH + 2HCHO - 


H 
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TABLE IV 
ANALYSIS OF ACID- AND ALKALINE-CURED RESIN-TREATED FABRICS* 











% Resin % Resin Mole Ratio 

Catalyst Applied Fixed % Formaldehyde % Nitrogen Urea/HCHO 
0.5% NH.Ci ..... oo BRS 11.6 5.55 4.01 1:1.29 
0.5% (NHi)2sHPO;: .. 15.0 11.0 5.57 3.98 1:1.30 
0.5% NazCOs ....... 15.0 9.8 5.68 3.29 1:1.60 
0.5% NaHCOs ...... 15.0 8.3 4.85 3.05 1:1.49 
* Cured 10 minutes at 300°F. 
nate catalysts. The important thing to catalysts on degree of resin fixation is 


note, however, is that the resin polymer 
fixed in the fiber by the alkaline catalysts 
had a higher formaldehyde-to-urea ratio 
than that given by the ammonium salts! 
The only possible ways in which a higher 
formaldehyde-to-urea ratio could result is 
either by decomposition of some urea to 


— Infusible resin inside the fibers 


— Cell-O-CH:OCH:-O-Cell + H.O 


3) Cell-OH + HOCH:NHCONH:—-—- Cell-O-CH:NHCONH:, + H:O 


H* 
4) 2Cell-OH + HOCH:NHCONHCH:OH — Cell-O-CH:NHCONHCH.-O-Cell + 2H.O 


Three other side reactions, however, also 
take place under acidic conditions. But 
since reactions No. 2, 3 and 4 require acid 
catalysis, we can assume that when an 
alkaline catalyst is used for curing, only 
reaction No. 1 of this series is possible. 
This does not, however, preclude the oc- 
currence of other side reactions that may 
be catalyzed by alkalies. 


The actual effects noted when methylol- 
urea is cured by an alkaline catalyst are 
shown in Table II. Here, a direct compari- 
son was made of the degree of creaseproof- 
ing and stabilization produced by different 
concentrations of resin, cured with di- 
ammonium phosphate and sodium car- 
bonate. It is noted that the alkaline-cata- 
lyzed cure produced better shrinkage con- 
trol and equivalent crease resistance than 
the normal ammonium salt catalyst at the 
same resin-concentration levels. This same 
higher modification found in an alkaline- 
catalyzed cure is shown in the analysis of 
fiber properties given in Table III. 


At first glance, it would appear that an 
alkaline catalyst produces higher resin fix- 
ation than an acid substance in view of 
the apparently higher degree of modifica- 
tion, which results in fiber and fabric 
properties. This conclusion, however, was 
found to be incorrect. Table IV contains 
the results of various analyses made on 
four resin-treated viscose fabrics, in which 
two acid and two alkaline catalysts were 
used to cure the resin. Here it was found 
that the two ammonium salts produced 
greater resin fixation than did the carbo- 
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volatile products or by only a partial 
utilization of the monomethylolurea frac- 
tion of the monomer during the heat cure. 
In any case, it has been established that, 
although an alkaline catalyst may produce 
lower resin fixation, the degree of modi- 
fication of the properties of the textile is 
generally higher than that produced by 
ammonium salts. 


The influence of increasing amounts of 


TABLE V 
INFLUENCE OF CATALYST 
CONCENTRATION ON DEGREE 
OF CURE* 


Ug of Fixed Resins 
Found by Analysis 


% Catalyst Used Mg of Resin 
in Solution Applied 





Control—None 550 150 


0.3% (NH:s)2HPOs 550 326 
0.5% (NHs)2HPO« 550 329 
1.0% (NHs)2sHPO,« 550 311 
2.0% (NHs)2HPO« 550 244 
0.3% NaeCO: 550 216 
0.5% NazCOs 550 262 
1.0% NavsCOs 550 294 
2.0% NazCOz 550 298 





* All samples cured 10 minutes at 300°F. 





shown by the data in Table V. Under 
identical application conditions, the 
Na-CO; yielded again less fixed resins than 
(NH,)-HPO,. It should be noted, however, 
that while the amount of fixed resins pro- 
duced by Na.CO, progressively increased 
with increasing concentration of catalyst, 
in the case of (NH,)2:HPO,, maximum resin 
fixation was given by 0.5% catalyst and 
higher amounts yielded lower fixation. It 
is generally not realized that an overdose 
of ammonium-salt catalyst actually gives 
less curing of a methylolurea resin than 
small amounts of the same salt. This is 
brought about by reaction of the methylol- 
urea with ammonium ions leading to the 
formation of water-soluble products. 


That an alkaline catalyst can cure a 
methylolurea resin under normal condi- 
tions of time and temperature is demon- 
strated by the data in Table VI. Within 
five minutes time at 300°F, both Na.CO 
and (NH,):HPO, produced maximum cur- 
ing, while with no added catalyst the 
resin was still only partially cured after 
30 minutes. 


SPECIFIC APPLICATION OF ALKA- 
LINE CATALYSTS We have exam- 
ined a large number of alkaline com- 
pounds for curing simple methylolurea 
resins, some of which are shown in Table 
VII. The materials which have been found 
to be most effective from a practical point 
of view are sodium bicarbonate and qua- 
ternary ammonium hydroxides. Normal 
alkalies, such as NaOH, KOH, Ba(OH), etc, 
while very effective as catalysts, greatly 
yellow the fabrics and cannot be used with 
safety. Primary and secondary amines re- 
act too readily with formaldehyde in the 
resin bath and produce only partial cur- 
ing. Tertiary amines with high boiling 
points can be used, but again they may 
cause yellowing under specific conditions. 








TABLE VI 


RATE OF CURE OF UREA-FORMALDEHYDE RESIN IN RAYON FABRIC 
(1% Catalyst in Solution) 


Time of Cure Resin 
at 300°F Applied 
min mg 

DP cvecvddenet sense ee eenaeeaaeeeee 500 
DG nc cecccddeepecessenrees eset we 500 
DD 6620 00bvewsccdavedcssereanwsuws 500 
ED. Sesavesssnesevencs ennceeseeveaeu 500 
BD | Sa ceis ew teeSeee reuse ee edeeess 500 
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Fixed Resin Found by Analysis 


No Catalyst 


NaxlOs (NH4 )2HPO, 
mg mg mg 
0 0 0 
121 286 306 
145 292 303 
145 297 297 
180 284 306 
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TABLE VII 
ALKALINE CATALYSTS THAT MAY BE USED WITH 
UREA-FORMALDEHYDE RESINS 


Basic Type 
Triethanolamine 
Benzyldimethylamine 
Dimethylaniline 


I Organic 
Amines 


Quaternary 
Ammonium 
Bases 


Carbonates Sodium bicarbonate 
Sodium carbonate 


Guanidine carbonate 
Sodium hydroxide 
Barium hydroxide 
Potassium hydroxide 


Inorganic 
Hydroxides 


TABLE VIII 


STABILITY OF RESIN SOLUTIONS 
WITH CATALYSTS AT 70°F 


Resin 
Solutions Catalysts 
% % 
15 0.5% NHi.Cl 2 
15 0.5% (NHs)2HPO, 12 
15 0.5% NaeCOs 92 
15 0.5% NaHCOs 144 


Stability 
in Hours 


The material that produces good curing 
and a minimum of bad side effects is 
sodium bicarhonate. This compound be- 


Some Actual Compounds Tested 


Trimethylbenzylammonium hydroxide 
Trimethylhydroxyethylammonium hydroxide 
Tetramethylammonium hydroxide 


Limitations 
Primary and secondary amines 
are inefficient and react with the 
resin; odor-formation is bad with 
some 
None known — do not discolor 
cloth in low concentration 


NaHCOs is best. Others discolor 
cloth 


Efficient but discolor cloth 


haves essentially as a “latent alkaline cata- 
lyst” since it is a mild alkali at room tem- 
perature, but is converted to sodium car- 
bonate during the cure: 
A 

2NaHCO; — Na:CO; + H:O + CO: 

No problems of bath stability have 
been encountered in the use of alkaline 
catalysts, the resin solutions being gen- 
erally more stable than those with normal 
ammonium salts (Table VIII). 

The most interesting application we 
have noted for sodium bicarbonate and 
some of the other alkaline catalysts is in 


TABLE IX 
ALKALINE CATALYSTS IN CREASEPROOFING COTTON SHEETING 


Resin Applied* Catalyst 


Control—None None 

svat 0.3 NaHCO; 
NaHCOs; 
NaHCOs 
NaeCOs;z 
NazCOs 
NaeCOs 


esse 
Ofwutwousr 


eso 


* Cured 10 minutes at 300°F. 


TABL 
IN CREASEPROOFING 


ALKALINE CATALYSTS 


Catalyst 
Resin Applied* % 
Oo, 


0 Kind 


Control—None : ; None 
10. ... 0.5 NaHCOs 
. Petree cosccccs GS Mews 


10. ‘a ‘ ; ere: 0.5 (NH:i)2sHPO;« 


* Cured 10 minutes at 300°F. 


% U—Kind 


(NH,4)2HPO, 
(NH;)ceHPO, 
(NHs)2HPO,« 


Tensile 
Strength 


Tear 
Strength 
lb—W 


Crease 
Recovery 
%—wW 


NNNE Seve nne 
NNNN@OnNWOWD) 


,w 
me 4 


MERCERIZED GINGHAM 


Crease 
Recovery 


Tensile 
Strength 


Tear 
Strength 
lb—W 


5. 
2. 
2. 
2. 


TABLE XI 
ALKALINE CATALYSTS IN CREASEPROOFING A COTTON CORD FABRIC 


% Resin 


None 


Catalyst 


Tear Strength—F 


% Crease Recovery 
W 
47 


(NH.s)2HPO,s 64 


NaHCO: 


* Cured 10 minutes at 300°F. 


68 
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the application of urea-formaldehy de 
resins to cotton fabrics for the purpose of 
producing crease resistance. In this appli- 
cation, alkaline catalysts were found to 
produce much higher crease resistance 
than diammonium phosphate at the sare 
resin-concentration levels. This behavior 
is shown by the data in Table IX. These 
and previously shown data indicate that, 
from the use of an alkaline catalyst with 
a smaller amount of resin, it is possible 
to obtain the same crease resistance as that 
given by high concentrations of resin plus 
acid catalyst. Compare, for example, the 
effects of 10% resin with 0.5% (NH:)2-HPO, 
with those of 6% resin plus 0.3% Na»CO,,. 
This same effect is shown in Tables X 
and XI on other types of cotton fabrics. 


In regard to durability of the effects 
produced from curing a resin with alka- 
line catalysts, it has been found that this 
is not very different from that given by 
normal acid catalysts. Table XII shows 
the durability of crease resistance in a 
co:ton fabric treated with resin and 
NaHCO;. Table XIII contains a compari- 
son of the durability of stabilization given 
ty a urea-formaldehyde resin cured by a 
variety of catalysts. Here, the alkaline 
catalysts compare favorably with acidic 
catalysts and hydrogen peroxide. 


ALKALINE CATALYSTS AND 
OTHER RESINS——In this discussion we 
have mentioned only simple methylol- 
urea compounds, since these were found 
to be the most receptive to catalysis with 


TABLE XII 
DURABILITY OF CREASE 
RESISTANCE IN ALKALINE-CURED 
FABRIC 
12% Resin + 0.5% Na.CO; 


W ashings* Recovery 
GY, 


* Modified sanforize washes 


TABLE XIiIl 
DURABILITY OF STABILIZATION 
15% RESIN ON VISCOSE FABRIC 

CURED WITH VARIOUS 

CATALYSTS 


% Warp Shrinkage 


Catalyst (0.5%) Number of Washes at 100°F 


| = 


3 5 


~ 
= 
= 


Untreated Fabric . 
(NH,:)2HPO, 

boric acid 

salycylic acid .... 
succinic acid 

hydrogen peroxide .. 
sodium bicarbonate ... 
sodium carbonate ..... 


BCWWKHWPWW 
AK WAN 
NWUOWO FAW 
PPPPPN PH 
NSP HPEONW 
PP HPL HLPwWS 
NN FNNNO S | 
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alkalies. Other formaldehyde-nitrogen 
resins have been examined, however. In 
general, it was found that the alkoxy- 
methylurea type of resins could not be 
properly cured with alkalies. The same 
was true with certain melamine-formalde- 
hyde resins. Other urea-base resins, which 
have a formaldehyde-to-urea ratio of from 
2 to 5, are only partially or incompletely 
cured with alkaline catalysts. The behavior 
of these various resins indicates that a 
considerable part of their action in cotton 
and rayon fabrics is due to reactions of the 
resin (or formaldehyde) with the cellu- 


Annual Report of Secretary 
Mid-West Section 


URING the year 1951, three regular 
meetings and an outing were held. 

The Winter Meeting was held at the 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1951, and was attended by 97 
members and guests. The afternoon 
speaker was WE Winans of the Research 
Division, Armour and Company, who 
spoke on “Current Problems of the 
Packaging Industries’. The evening 
speaker was Colonel Victor C Searle, Com- 
manding Officer of the Chicago Chemical 
Procurement District, U S Army. Colonel 
Searle presented a talk on the timely sub- 








lose. Since such reactions involve the for- 
mation of ether linkages, which must be 
catalyzed by acids, alkaline materials can- 
not be effectively used. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Considerable information has now been 
obtained showing that alkaline catalysts 
can be successfully used to cure simple 
methylolurea resins in cotton and rayon 
under conditions analogous to 
those employed for normal acid catalysts. 
With such catalysts and resins, durable 


fat rics 


ject of “Military Procurement Today”. 

On May 5, 1951, as in former years, the 
Spring Meeting was held in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, at the Hotel Schroeder, and 
was attended by 80 members and guests. 
J M Schandler of the Rohm and Haas 
Company was the speaker at the after- 
noon technical sessicn. His subject 
“Color Stripping with Reducing Agents”. 
S Luscian of the Calco Chemical Division, 
American Cyanamid Company, spoke in 
the evening on the subject “Modern Use 
of Vat Dyes in the Textile Industry”. 

The Annual Outing was held on June 
16, 1951, at Lake Lawn Lodge, Delavan, 
and was attended by 145 
members and guests. 


was 


Wisconsin, 


stabilization and creaseproofing may be 
obtained. The better alkalies which can 
be used as catalysts are quaternary am- 
monium bases and carbonates, the best of 
these being sodium bicarbonate. To our 
knowledge, alkaline-curing catalysts have 
not been commercially used because of a 
general lack of information available on 
their curing efficiency. We hope that the 
information herein presented may te use- 
ful in stimulating further study of the use 
of alkaline catalysts for curing urea-for- 


maldehyde resins in textiles. 


The Fall Meeting was held at the Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, on Sep- 
tember 29, 1951. (See report elsewhere 
on these pages). 

As of October 1, 1951, the Mid-West 
Section membership consisted of: 


306 Senior members 
44 Associate members 
14 Junior members 
0 Student members 
24 Corporate members 
The average attendance for the year 
1951 was 112. 
Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN E A SCHRODER 


Secretary 


COUNCILORS MEET AT CONVENTION 


Those in attendance at the 178th Council Meeting, held during the 30th Annual Convention on October 17. 


Front row (I to r): Albert E Sampson, assistant treasurer; Harold C Chapin, secretary and Constitution and Bylaws Committee 
chairman; C Norris Rabold, president; William R Moorhouse, treasurer and Appropriations Committee chairman; J Robert Bon- 
nar, vice president; George O Linberg, vice president, Membership and Local Sections chairman, Corporate Membership chairman, 


Second Row: Glenn R Bellamy, South Central; Raymond W Jacoby, Rhode Island; C Russell Gill, Southeastern; Ralph M 
Fischer, New York; Carl H Brubaker, New York; Leonard S Little, chairman, Executive Committee on Research and chairman. Re- 
search Committee; Edward B Bell, Northern New England; Edward J Allard, Rhode Island; Kenneth H Barnard, Conventions Com- 
mittee chairman. 


Back Row: Percival Theel, Publications Committee chairman; Richard B Stehle, Philadelphia; George A Schuler, Publicity Com- 
mittee chairman; M M McCann, Piedmont; Henry L Young, New York; J Edward Lynn, Western New England; Linton C Reynolds, 
Picdmont; Joseph Lindsay, Jr, Piedmont; John B Neely, Piedmont; Sumner H Williams, Piedmont; Frederick V Traut, Philadelphia; 
Robert W Joerger, Rhode Island; Charles K Bishop, Pacific Northwest; Walter F Fancourt, Philadelphia. 
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Philadelphia Section 
Meeting Report 
October 26, 1951 
Kugler's Restaurant, Philadelphia, Pa 
A meeting of the Philadelphia Section, 
held on Friday, October 26th in the 
English Room of Kugler’s Restaurant in 
Philadelphia attracted 125 to the _ tech- 
nical session. 104 members and guests 
attended the dinner which preceded it. 
R. B. Stehle, speaking for the Tellers, 
announced that, since there was no opposi- 
tion to candidates suggested by the 
Nominating Committee, the following were 
elected officers and councilors for 1952: 
..Edward C. Diehl 
Vice-Chairman. .......Harry L. Morgan 
.....Frederick V. Traut 
Secretary ......Thomas J. Scanlon 
Sectional Committee. ...C. T. Anderson, 
Harry F. Clapham, Albert C. Nuessle 
and Percival Theel. 
Councilors... .James Dixon, A. E. Raimo 
E. E. Rettberg, Jr., Richard B. Stehle, 
S. Graeme Turnbull, Jr., and Jackson 
A. Woodruff. 
Chairman A. E. Raimo introduced Rob- 
ert Sullivan, 1935 Section Chairman; Albert 


Chairman... 


Treasurer... 


Membership Applications 
SENIOR 


Walter C Adamowicz—Chemist, Supt of 
Dyeing, Rock River Woolen Mills, 
Janesville, Wis. Sponsors: K P Ferguson, 
M H Boyce. 

H Adams—Research Chemist, 
Calco Chemical Division, American 
Cyanamid Co, Bound Brook, N J. Spon- 
sors: G L Royer, H E Millson. 

Thomas T Allan—Field Sales, Virginia 
Smelting Co, Boston, Mass. Sponsors: 
E H Keys, J B Johnson. 

John O Atwood—Chemical Engr, General 
Dyestuff Corp, New York, N Y. Spon- 
sors: J H Hennessey, P J Choquette. 

John L Baggett—Plant Supt, Celanese 
Corp of America, Cumberland, Md. 
Sponsors: B F Pimentel, J F Ash. 

Joseph A Bono—Chief Dyer, James Lees 
and Sons Co, Bridgeport, Pa. Sponsors: 
W Ebersold, H F Morgan. 

Fred C Chromey—Physicist, E I duPont 
de Nemours & Co, Inc, Deepwater, 
N J. Sponsors: C A Seibert, H F Clap- 
ham. 


Frederic 


Hiram B Channon—Manager, Tech Serv- 
ice, Virginia Smelting Co, West Nor- 
folk, Va. Sponsor: P J Luck. 

Nellie J Cimino—Tech, Calco Chemical 
Div, American Cyanamid Co, Bound 
Brook, N J. Sponsors: R G J Schofield, 
S Mooradian. 
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De Frank, Chairman of the Chemical Club 
of Philadelphia; and Isadore Barmish, Daily 
News Record as guests. 

Margaret B. Hays, Chairman of the 
Program Committee introduced the speaker 
of the evening, Thomas E. Bell, who pre- 
sented a paper “Peroxide Bleaching of 
Cotton Yarns and Fabrics.” This was fol- 
lowed by a film on the du Pont Continuous 
Bleaching Range and a question and ans- 
wer period. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Thomas H. Hart, Secretary 


Pacific Southwest Section 
Outing Report 


October 6, 1951 
Ojai Valley Inn and Country Club 

Ojai, California 
HIRTY-FOUR members and guests 
assembled during the morning of 
October 6 at the Ojai Valley Inn and 
Country Club, Ojai, California, for the 
Third Annual Outing of the Pacific South- 
west Section. Following a luncheon served 
in the patio, the members took advantage 
of the recreational opportunities offered 
by the Inn and participated in several 


Harry E Conroy—Lab Director, Monomac 
Div, Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 
Sponsors: L Billings, C L Nutting. 

William R  Cornthwaite—Mgr, Vinyl 
Products Div, Electrochemicals Dept, 
E I duPont de Nemours & Co, Inc, 
Wilmington, Del. Sponsors: C B Harris, 
N J Stalter. 

Matthew A  Corrozi—Colorist, Joseph 
Bancroft & Sons Co, Wilmington, Del. 
Sponsors: R Lechner, R. Babiarz. 

Glenn E Coven—Microscopist, American 
Cyanamid Co, Research Labs, Stamford, 
Conn. Sponsors: W J Mottley, A G 
Nyquist. 

Joseph C Crowley—Plant Supt, High 
Rock Mills, Inc, Philmont, N Y. Spon- 
sors: H Gendreau, P Braunfels. 

John R Eldridge—Dist Sales Mgr, Virginia 
Smelting Co, New York, N Y. Sponsors: 
E H Keys, J H Hennessey. 

Herbert S Estell—Sales Representative, 
N Y Color & Chemical Co, Belleville, 
N J. Sponsors: J W Breckenridge, H 
R Tisdale. 

Samuel R Evans—Supervisor of Dye 
House, James Lees & Sons Co, Glas- 
gow, Va. Sponsors: W Ebersold, H F 
Morgan. 

Manuel N Fineman—Research Chemist, 
Rohm & Haas Co, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sponsors: R E Wolfrom, O B Hager. 

David Fisher—Boss Dyer (Vice Pres), Dit- 
mas Garment Dyers Corp, Brooklyn, 
N Y. Sponsors: H E Hager, L S Thomp- 
son. 
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contests. A cocktail party preceded dinner. 

A very short business meeting was heid 
after dinner. Appointed as members of 
the Nominating Committee for the election 
of next year’s officers were C F Fieldhouse, 
Leonard Girling, and John Smith. Mr 
Fieldhouse, Corporate Membership Chair- 
man, spoke briefly about the use of Cor- 
porate Membership dues. 

In the golf tournament, the trophy for 
low gross was won by Robert Mishell, 
Dye Masters, Inc, with Harry Smith, 
Standard Dyers and Finishers, receiving 
the trophy for low net after putting off 
a tie with Melvin Alpert, Burlington 
Mills. Robert G Butler, Dyecraft, won first 
prize in the swimming race; Harry Fieger, 
L H Butcher Co, was second. Sidney 
Springer, The Sidney Springer Co, was 
awarded the ping pong prize. Ball point 
pocket pens were distributed to each of 
those present and numerous other prizes 
were awarded through the drawings. 

Thanks are due to Norman Koehler, 
Outing Chairman, and the local suppliers 
whose contributions made the many prizes 
possible. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JUNE ERICSON, Secretary 


Warren S  Forster—Research Chemist, 
Calco Chemical Div, American Cyana- 
mid Co, Bound Brook, N J. Sponsors: 
G L Royer, H E Millson. 

Victor H Garlington—Sales, E I duPont 
de Nemours & Co, Inc, Wilmington, 
Del. Sponsors: S A Pettus, L §S Little. 

William D Getbh—Textile Chemist & 
Dyer, Switzer Brothers, Inc, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Sponsors: H Gendreau, A P 
Royle. 

Arthur F Goetz — Textile Technologist, 
Nyanza Color & Chemical Co, New 
York, N Y. Sponsors: R H Skinner, 
L W Hansen. 

Walter W Graham—Supt of Dyeing & 
Finishing, Canadian Cotton, Ltd, Mill- 
town, N B, Canada. Sponsors: R W 
Redston, G A Wilkie, Jr. 

Ira L Hall—Development Chemist, Azo 
Dyes, E I duPont de Nemours & Co, 
Inc, Deepwater, N J. Sponsors: E L 
Duke, G E Gomeringer. 

William B Hardy—Research Chemist, 
Calco Chemical Div, American Cyana- 
mid Co, Bound Brook, N J. Sponsors: 
G L Royer, H E Millson. 

John W Harrison—Sr Research Chemist, 
Monsanto Chemical Co, Boston, Mass. 
Sponsors: J H Hennessey, G A Jonic. 

Ysutomu  Hasegawa—Secretary, BBC 
Technical Association, Nagoya, Japan. 
Sponsors: K Wenzel, T Miyaji. 

Frank F Hilson—Special Fiber Sales, 
American Viscose Corp, New York, 
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N Y. Sponsors: A R Wachter, R R 
Riegner. 

John W lacobacci—Dyer, Arista Dyeing 
Corp, Brooklyn, N Y. Sponsors: W H 
Espelin, H W Lange. 

Hideo Kaneko—Chief Engr, Nikka Kogyo 
Co, Tokyo, Japan. Sponsors: C Dorn, 
G O Linberg. 

Zenon Kazenas—Asst Director of Re- 
search, Switzer Brothers, Inc, Cleveland, 
Ohio. H Gendreau, A P 
Royle. 

Raymond E Kourtz—Textile Chemist, 
Dye Application Lab, Calco Chem Div, 
American Cyanamid Co, Bound Brook, 
N J. Svonsors: P F Klein, W J Clark. 

Wilbur M Langley—Overseer, Finishing, 
Abbeville Mills Corp, Abbeville, S C. 
Sponsors: J S Beattie, A B Hilton. 

Harold M Leach—Partner, Leach-Herkel 
Leather Co, Mass. 
D W Symmes, A E Sampson. 

John LeGuillon—Head Technical Fin- 
isher, PVM Corporation, Wappingers 
Falls, N Y. Sponsors: F J Ruffo, G 
Putinier. 

Clifford E H Lehmann—Tech, Peter 
Cooper Cornv, Gowanda, N Y. Sponsors: 
D W Robinson, G O Linberg. 

James C Littlefield—Overseer, Rawstock 
Dye, Callaway Mills Co, Hov Div Dye 
Plant, La Grange, Ga. Sponsors: D 
Richardson, F L Lense. 

Robert S$ Long—Asst 


Sponsors: 


Salem, Sponsors: 


Director, Organic 
Research, Calco Chemical Div, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co, Bound Brook, N J. 
Sponsors: C L Zimmerman, H E Millson. 

Jakob W Luthy—Chemist, Sandoz Chem- 
ical Works, Inc, Fair Lawn, N J. Spon- 
sors: R Lindenmaier, C H A Schmitt. 

Harold Mark—Foreman of Dyehouse, Lea 
Fabrics, Inc. Sponsors: W W Barre, R 
Allison. 

McCarthy—Research Chemist, 

Treesdale Labs, and Textile Processing 

Co, Mars, Pa. Sponsors: C N Rabold, 

E P Lavoie. 


James F 


Emory P Mersereau, Jr—Research Chem- 
ist, Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co, 
Yonkers, N Y. Sponsors: J R Bonnar, 
E S Lamont. 

Luigi Minella—Mgg Director, Metemicals, 
Inc, New York, N Y. Sponsors: F B 
Smith, R P Monsaert, Jr. 

George B Monk—Sales, American Bem- 
berg Div of Beaunit Mills, Inc, New 
York, N Y. Sponsor: E H Benzing. 

C R W Morison—Research Chemist, Car- 
bide & Carbon Chemical Corp, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Sponsors: P J Luck, G L 
Baxter. 

Robert P Nirenberg—Supervisor, Dyeing 
& Finishing Sect, U S Naval Supply 
Activities, Research & Development 
Dept, Brooklyn, N Y. Sponsors: W R 
Howes, K H Barnard. 

George J Oertel—Textile Converter (Fab- 
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ric Development Dept), Deering Milli- 
ken & Co, Inc, New York, N Y. Spon- 
sors: P D'Alessandro, H Moore. 

Dorothy H Patt—Jr Physicist, American 
Cyanamid Co Research Labs, Stamford, 
Conn. Sponsors: W J Mottley, J M 
Hood. 

Walter M Ralph—aAsst to President, Na- 
tional Aniline Div, Allied Chem & Dye 
Corp, New York, N Y. Sponsors: A E 
Sampson, W A Holst. 

Louis Raposy—Chemist, Carbic Color & 
Chemical Co, New York, N Y. Spon- 
sors: P J Luck, P J Kennedy. 

Edward W Rhael—Chemist, Dyestuff Ap- 
plication Research, Sandoz Chemical 
Works, Inc, New York, N Y. Sponsors: 
CH A Schmitt, C M Saalfrank. 

Richard R Roberts—Chemical Engr in Re- 
search Div, Chicopee Mfg Corp, Chico- 
pee Falls, Mass. Sponsors: J H Hennes- 
sey, R P Monsaert, Jr. 

Charles E Rusin—Textile Dyer, Oxford 
Textile Finishing Co, Oxford, N J. 
Sponsors: W O Neeb, M D’Argenio. 

Harold M Sawyer—Mgr, Sales Develop- 
ment & Service, Vinyl Div, Electrochem- 
ical Dept, E I duPont de Nemours & 
Co, Inc. Wilmington, Del. Sponsors: 
C B Harris, N J Stalter. 

Carl W Schroeder—Research Chemist, 
Shell Development Co, Emeryville, Cal. 
Sponsors: P J Luck, P J Kennedy. 

Peter J Scott—Tech Director, Tanatex 
Corp, New York, N Y. Sponsors: G A 
Jonic, H E Wilde. 

Leonard Shaftan—Chemical Sales, L Son- 
neborn Sons, Inc, New York, N Y. 
Sponsors: G A Jonic, P J Luck. 

Alton Siddons—Demonstrator & Dyer, 
Amalgamated Chemical Corp, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sponsors: H B Dohner, 
R A Bruce. 

Kenneth M Simpson—Sales & Technical 
Service, Solvay Sales Div of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp, Boston, Mass. 
Sponsors: K B Park, F A Prisley. 

Howard J Smith—Development Engr, Ti- 
tanium Alloy Mfg Div, National Lead 
Co, New York, N Y. Sponsors: C R 
Bellwood, G H Jeffrey. 

Ginzaburo Suzuki—Director & Supt, 
Daido Dyeing Co, Ltd, Kyoto, Japan. 
Sponsors: J R Lunbeck, R J Summer- 
all, Je. 

Edward Szlosberg—Textile Chemist, San- 
doz Chemical Works, Inc, New York, 
N Y. Sponsors: G J Greendonner, Jr, 
CH A Schmitt. 

Joseph A Tatro—Lab Asst, 
Dutchess Bleachery, Wappingers Falls, 
N Y. Sponsors: A D Damon, H L 
Jenkins. 

Arthur J Tigert—Chief Chemist, Guar- 
anty Silk Dyeing & Fishing Co, Ltd, St 
Catharines, Ont, Canada. Sponsors: H 
Eastwood, J O Smith. 


Lockwood- 
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Frank W Vess—Lab Dyer, Burlington 
Mills, Development Finishing Dept, 
Greensboro, N C. Sponsors: B B Swan- 
son, C Thompson. 

Jose L Vitkinas—Director, Beacon Tex- 
tile Mills of Cuba, Santiago de las 
Vegas, Prov Habana, Cuba. Sponsors: 
A Brandt, R Bourricux. 

Robert Wagner—Textile Engr, Wagner 
Embossing Co, New York, N Y. Spon- 
sors: P J Luck, G L Baxter. 

Thomas A Walb—Technical Asst, Market 
Development, Shell Development Co, 
New York, N Y. Sponsors: P J Luck, 
P J Kennedy. 

Albert H Walker—Supervisor, Bleach 
Dept, Standard Bleachery, Carlton 
Hill, N J. Sponsors: P J Wood, C H 
Brubaker. 

Elmer C Warshaw—President, Berkshire 
Color & Chemical Co, Delawanna, 
N J. Sponsors: L Gerst, F F Warshaw. 

Shino Watanabe—Vice Chief Mgr, Tech 
Engg Dept, Kanegafuchi Spinning Co, 
Ltd, Osaka, Japan. Sponsors: H H 
Bailey, R J Ross. 

Zeno W Wicks, Jr—Associate Director of 
Research Labs, Interchemical Corp, 
New York, N Y. Sponsors: W W 
Chase, H A Wells. 

Henry G Zeil, Jr—Chemist, Carbic Color 
& Chemical Co, New York, N Y. Spon- 
sors: T Larson, E A Lutz. 


JUNIOR 

Edward N Alexander—Research Chemist, 
Atlantic Chemical Co, Inc, Centredale, 
R I. Sponsors: W J Daly, J C Shore. 

Marcel R Alexander—Chemist, Atlantic 
Chemical Co, Inc, Centredale, RI. 
Sponsors: J C Shore, W J Daly. 

Edwin T Ciesla—Chemist, Atlantic Chem- 
Co, Inc, Centredale, R I. Sponsors: W J 
Daly, J C Shore. 

Alvin Entner—Textile Chemist, Rockland 
Bleach & Dye Works Co, Inc, Brook- 
landville, Md. Sponsors: H D Harries, 
Jr, J W Ames. 

Alex Golovatchoff—Lab Technician, Gen- 
eral Dyestuff Corp, New York, N Y. 
Sponsors: L § Thompson, C Z Draves. 

Robert F Goodwin—Lab Asst, Ludlow 
Manufacturing & Sales Co, Ludlow, 
Mass. Sponsors: F C Holden, A M 
Walker. 

Elizabeth M Hill—Textile Chemist, J C 
Penney Co, New York, N Y. Sponsors: 
C W Dorn, P J Fynn. 

Charles M Horne—Chemist, Ciba Co, Inc, 
New York, N Y. Sponsors: C Kopatch, 
G O Linberg. 

Ronald D Johnson—Asst Lab Technician, 
Geigy Co, Inc, Chicago, Ill. Sponsors: 
F Myers, V H Lawrence. 

Thomas L Kale—Mgr of Finishing, Kale 
Knitting Mills, Inc, Mebane, N C. 
Sponsors: E Pickup, D A Torrence, Jr. 
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Daniel M  Kennedy—Textile Chem 
Trainee, Abbeville Mills Corp, Abbe- 
ville, S C. Sponsors: J S Beattie, A B 
Hilton. 

Luther V McMackin, Jr—Textile Chemist, 
The Springs Cotton Mills, Lancaster, 
S C. Sponsors: R M Hughes, Jr, R S 
Stribling. 

Allen R Merril/—Textile Engr, Celanese 
Corp of America, Summit, N J Spon- 
sors: J H Hennessey, V L Salvin. 

Samuel T Parsons, Jr—Dyer, Kale Knit- 
ting Mills, Inc, Mebane, N C. Sponsors: 
E Pickup, D A Torrence, Jr. 

Anthony L Perrin—Lab Tech, Ciba Co, 
Inc, Philadelphia, Pa. Sponsors: C T 
Anderson, F E Nevins. 

Thomas J Reilly, Jr—Chemist, Lincoin 
Bleachery & Dye Works, Lonsdale, R 1. 
Sponsors: J J Roarke, C H Carlson. 

Frank C  Rippner—Sales-Demonstrator, 
Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc, New 
York, N Y. Sponsors: R Schaeffer, G O 
Linberg. 

John L Rusher, Jr—Chemist, Eddystone 
Mfg Co, Eddystone, Pa. Sponsors: C T 
Anderson, F E Nevins. 

H Rodman Smith—Chem Engr, Fred 
Whittaker Co, Philadelphia, Pa. Spon- 
sors: J Bauer, J J Benischeck. 

Carl H Tiedemann—Textile Resin Sales, 
Calco Chemical Div, American Cy- 
anamid Co, Bound Brook, N J. Spon- 
sors: R M Fischer, L D Fluck. 


Charles L Wagandt, Il—Lab Tech, W J 
Dickey & Sons, Inc, Oella, Md. Spon- 
sors: E J Smith, R H Skinner. 

Holland P Walker, Jr—Textile Chemist, 


The Springs Cotton Mills, Grace 
Bleachery, Lancaster, S$ C. Sponsors: 
R M Hughes, Jr, R S Stribling. 

Vernon F Wilkerson, Jr—Tech Service 
Consultant, Text Sect, Solvay Process 
Div, Allied Chem & Dye Corp, Syra- 
cuse, N Y. Sponsors: W R_ Steele, 
H M Smith. 

Allan R Wirth—Research Colorist, Good- 
all-Sanford, Inc, Sanford, Maine. Spon- 
sors: C W Lever, F E Fleming. 

ASSOCIATE 

Ratan R_ Baria—Asst Chemist, Svadesh 
Mills Co, Ltd, Kurla, Bombay, India. 

Robert C Barrett—Sales Mgr, Chemical 
Products Corp, Cartersville, Ga. 

Clifton A Bischoff—Development Engr, 
John Waldron Corp, New Brunswick, 
N J. 

Richard I Clark—Branch Mgr, Merrimac 
Div-Sales, Monsanto Chemical Co, New 
York, N Y. 

George W Collins—Sales Development, 
Atlas Powder Co, Wilmington, Del. 
Ira L Dowdee—Sales, National Starch 

Products, Inc, New York, N Y. 

Dorothea E Lacovara—Director of Test- 
ing Lab, Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn, 
N Y. 
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John J Levenson, Jr—Tech Advisor, De- 
velopment Dept, Reichhold Chemicals, 
Inc, New York, N Y. 

Harry A MacKnight—President, Mac- 
Knight & Hoffman, Providence, R I. 
Thomas A Mahan—Sales Engr, Proctor & 

Schwartz, Inc, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Max C Markley—Owner & Director, The 
Markley Laboratories, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Walter ] Newcomb—Secretary, Burling- 
ton Engg Co, Inc, Graham, N C. 

William H Poole — Engr, Proctor & 
Schwartz, Inc, Philadelphia, Pa. 

George V Rittenhbouse—Sales, Virginia 
Smelting Co, New York, N Y. 

Charles W Schwartz, 1V—Sales Engr, 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

William R_ Strickel—Chemical 
Johnson & Johnson, Chicago, III. 

Carl E Swanson—Chief Chem Engr, Duro 
Test Corp, North Bergen, N J. 

Homer Z Thorn—Chemist, Firestone In- 
dustrial Products Co, Fall River, Mass. 

J Saunders Williamson—President, Bur- 
lington Engineering Co, Inc, Graham, 


N C. 


Engr, 


STUDENT 


Durfee 
7, wr 


Pelton—Bradford 
Sponsor: 


William H 
Technical 
Watters. 

Wilfred E Belanger—Lowell Textile In- 
stitute. Sponsor: E E Fikett. 

Donald D Dooley—Lowell Textile Insti- 
tute. Sponsor: E E Fickett. 

Trevor A Finnie—Lowell Textile 
tute. Sponsor: E E Fickett. 

Edward H Giard—Lowell Textile 
tute. Sponsor: E E Fickett. 

Richard J] Kelley—Lowell Textile 
tute. Sponsor: E E Fickett. 

Arthur J Libbey, Jr—Lowell Textile In- 
stitute. Sponsor—E E Fickett. 

Andrew T C Liu—Lowell Textile Insti- 
tute. Sponsor: E E Fickett. 

Charles D Nelson—Lowell Textile Insti- 
tute. Sponsor: E E Fickett. 

Shashikant Parekh—Lowell Textile Insti- 
tute. Sponsor: E E Fickett. 

Walter N Thibodeaun—Lowell Textile In- 
stitute. Sponsor: E E Fickett. 
Arthur Textile 

tute. Sponsor: E E Fickett. 

James A Velantzas—Lowell Textile Insti- 
tute. Sponsor: E E Fickett. 

Wallace W Carr—Philadelphia Textile 
Institute. Sponsor: P Theel. 

Murray R Denemark—Philadelphia Tex- 
tile Institute. Sponsor: W H Hughes. 
Daniel Gortari—Philadelphia Textile In- 

stitute. Sponsor: P Theel. 

Sanders W Gropper—Philadelphia Tex- 
tile Institute. Sponsor: W H Hughes. 
Earl G Holton—Philadelphia Textile In- 

stitute. Sponsor: W H Hughes. 


Institute. 


Insti- 


Insti- 


Insti- 


Tournas—Lowell Insti- 
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Robert S Merkel—Philadelphia Textile 
Institute. Sponsor: W H Hughes. 

Elliot Nelson—Philadelphia Textile In- 
stitute. Sponsor: W H Hughes. 

Richard L Protis—Philadelphia Textile 
Institute. Sponsor: W H Hughes. 

Harry Wechsler—Philadelphia Textile In- 
stitute. Sponsor: W H Hughes. 

Gerard M Weiss—Philadelphia Textile In- 
stitute. Sponsor: W H Hughes. 

Edmund A Zavaglia—Philadelphia Tex- 
tile Institute. Sponsor: W H Hughes. 

Leon Zeldis—Philadelphia Textile Insti- 
tute. Sponsor: W H Hughes. 

Sherman W Blandin—Georgia Institute 
of Technology. Sponsor: C A Jones. 

William C Buchanan, Jr—Georgia Insti- 
tute of Technology. Sponsor: C A 
Jones. 

Frank J Clarke—Georgia 
Technology. Sponsor: C A Jones. 

Ben M Croker—Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology. Sponsor: C A Jones. 

Frederick R Hand—Georgia Institute of 
Technology. Sponsor: C A Jones. 

Benjamin G Ha!loway—Georgia Institute 
of Technology. Sponsor: C A Jones. 

Joseph L Latimer—Georgia Institute of 
Technology. Sponsor: C A Jones. 

Jack Lawler—Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology. Sponsor: C A Jones. 

Hugh L Middleton—Georgia Insti‘ute of 
Technology. Sponsor: C A Jones. 

Emmet D Owens—Georgia Institute of 
Technology. Sponsor: C A Jones. 

Bobby E Smith—Georgia Institute of 
Technology. Sponsor: C A Jones. 

Clarence D Smith—Georgia Institute of 
Technology. Sponsor: C A Jones. 

Cecil D Wellborn, Jr—Georgia Institute of 
Technology. Sponsor: C A Jones. 

Finis C Whitfield—Georgia Institute of 
Technology. Sponsor: C A Jones. 

Carl L Williams, Jr—Georgia Institute of 
Technology. Sponsor: C A Jones. 

Ray C Young—Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology. Sponsor: C A Jones. 


Institute of 


Applications for transfer to Senior Mem- 
bership: 


Melvin Alpert 
Alfred C Anderson 
Victcr J Christopher 
Paul N Dargie 
William J Flanagan 
Christian F Getsinger 
Joseph W Gibson, Jr 
Walter W Gleadall 
Mason Hayek 
Robert A Jedeikin 
Philip E MacLean 
Antonetta A Del Santo 
William H McCann 
Peter J McKone, Jr 
Troy F Robbins 
Robert C Squier 
John T Walwood 
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e PATENT DIGEST e 


SETTING APPARATUS for 
NYLON FABRICS 


Brit P 653,455 


G, 3 


(Fair Lawn Finishing Company 
—May 16, 1951) 


The setting of nylon is effected mostly 
by pressing the fabric against a surface 
that is heated from 190°C to a tempera- 
ture just 5-25°C below the fusion point 
of the nolyamide during a period not ex- 
ceeding 60 seconds. These treating condi- 
tions are obviously critical; increased tem- 
peratures or pressure may cause consider- 
able damage to the fiber’s structure. 

An apparatus has been constructed for 
setting nylon fabrics at high speed in a 
more efficient and economical way and 
less subject to the operator’s control. The 
web of the fabric to te heat-set 
tinuously passed while in an extended 
state through a heating zone at a linear 
speed of 36-144 yards ner minute. A cur- 
rent of gas heated to 400-450°F is con- 
tinuously directed towards the web, which 
is exposed for a very short time (1-10 sec- 
onds) to the heated stream. The fabric 
coming from roller (34) is fed over (69) 
and (70), through slot (2) of the other- 
wise completely closed housing (3) to 
roller (1), over (58) to roller (2); it then 
leaves housing (3) again through slot (22). 
A cooling roll (32) may preferably be in- 
before the rolled up 


is con- 


serted fabric is 
on (36). 

Gas burners (24) are fixed on U-brack- 
ets (80, 81) within housing (3). The heated 
directed by a system of 
10, 10a), ducts (5 and 5a) 


air current is 
baffles (9, 9a, 


Wi On 


PAUL WENGRAF 


and nozzles (7 and 7a) against the web, 
permitting control of the heat treatment 
according to the structure of the fabric to 
be treated. 


STENCIL INK FOR SILK 
SCREENS——Wakx and 


Polyvinylresin Carrier D, 4 


U S Pat 2,556,241 (Du Pont—Van Etten—June 
12, 1951) 

Polyvinylchloride coated fabrics have to 
be printed with special stencil inks con- 
taining principally polyvinylresins to in- 
sure firm adhesion and clean prints. The 
color must not be tacky, in order to insure 
a clean break from the pattern when the 
stencil is removed. Since polyvinylresins 
have to be applied in organic solvent solu- 
tions that evaporate upon drying, the vola- 
tility of the solvent is important; rapid 
evaporation causes clogging of the aper- 
tures of the stencil. 

According to the present invention, a 
solution of the resin in appropriate solvent 
fulfills the requirements of a stencil ink 
that is to be applied on fa*rics coated 
with polyvinylresins (generally chloride- 
acetate The copolymer, 
when mixed at a 1 to 3 ratio with methyl 
ethyl ketone, dissolves and forms a free 
flowing liquid, which is further milled 
with a 20% dispersion of paraffin wax in 
toluene containing a plasticizer and the 
pigment. The composition has to be thor- 
oughly ground on a three roll paint mill 


interpolymers). 


Figure 1—Brit P 653,455 
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before use. The consistency of a good 
stencil ink is described as “short and 
mayonnaise-like”; under this condition the 
inks have less tendency to flow around the 
edges of the squeegee or to leak pre- 
maturely through the opening of the 
screen mesh. 

The main application of this process is 
in the manufacture of vinyl-resin coated 
tablecloth. 

Among other references cited by the 
Patent Office: 

U S Pat 2,391,621 (Carbide & Carbon/ 
1945): paper coating compositions con- 
taining vinyl polymer resins blended with 
waxes. 

U S Pat 2,268,595 (Huber Inc/1942): a 
printing ink containing thermoplastic res- 
ins. This ink, solid at room temperature, 
blends with wax and a pigment. 

U S Pat 2,264,625 (Carbide & Carbon/ 
1945): cyclic ketones, e g, isophorone, used 
as solvents for vinyl resins. 

U S Pat 2,254,072 (Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass/1941): a printing ink containing 
vinyl- or other thermoplastic resins of 
powder form. These are suspended in the 
ink to give a solution of higher viscosity 
at elevated temperatures by melting of the 
resins. 

U S Pat 2,073,229 (Bakelite Corp/ 1937): 
a paper-printing ink compound compris- 
ing an oil soluble phenol aldehyde resin 
and a drying oil. 


DRYING APPARATUS—— 
Heating Drum, Combined with 
Air Blowing Nozzles G, 3 
U § Pat 2,559,412 (Dungler July 3, 1951) 

This device combines the action of a 
standard drying drum (1) with that of 
telescopic nozzles (14), which blow air 
against the material. This arrangement 
has been described in the author’s earlier 
French Pat 865,315 (see below). The fab- 
ric (7) enters the closed chamber (6) en- 
casing drum (1) by a and 
leaves through an upper slot to be laid 
in folds (13). One side of the fabric is 
dried by the drum and the other by the 
air blown by fan (15) through an ap- 
propriate heating device (16) and through 
the nozzles (14). The moisture-saturated 
air is exhausted from (6) by a chimney 
(not shown). 

Among other references cited by the 
Patent Office: 

U S Pat 2,349,558 (Offen/1944): a quick- 
drying device encased under a hood con- 
sisting of frame sections. Nozzles in each 
section blow dry air on the fabric, which 
passes over a drying can or drum. 


lower slot 
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U S Pat 2,301,249 (Samco Holding 
Corp/1942): a fabric-drying device that 
continuously moves without appreciable 
tension and is supported by reels while air 
is blown through the fabric. Automatic 
regulating speed control according to the 
moisture content is provided. 

U § Pat 2,252,181 (James Hunter Ma- 
chine Co/1941): a rotatory tenter drier 
comprising a large wheel, fitted with cir- 
cular tenter chains and cylindrical screen 
to prevent distortion of the fabric. The 
device is encased in a closed chamber and 
air is vigorously propelled inwards 
through the material in radial direction. 

U S Pat 2,065,032 (Spooner/1936): a 
drying machine, especially for paper; 
drying air or gas is projected against a 
certain part of the goods covered by a 
hood and then rejected to increase the 
drying effect. 

French Pat 856,315 (Dungler/1940): a 
drying device for impregnated fabrics, 
comprising large pipes that blow hot air 
onto both sides of the material. The pipes 
are of adaptable size to cover fabrics of 
varying width. 

Reference is made further to Spooner’s 
Brit P 485,919, in which a drying drum 
with nozzles blows hot air against the 
drum. Simultaneous drying of both sides 
of a fabric by hot air has been described, 
among others, in Brit P 425,866 (Simons). 


STABILIZING CELLULOSIC 
TEXTILES——Glyoxal, 
Condensed with Lower 
Acid Amides 


U S$ Pat 2,562,161 (Cluett, Peabody & Co—— 
Epelberg, Pemrick July 31, 1951) 


G, 2, 04 


Stabilizing rayon yarns is effected ac- 
cording to the present invention by the 
application of reaction products of gly- 
oxal and aliphatic acid amides that con- 
tain a chain of less than 6 C-atoms (ac- 
cording to the claims less than 4 C- 
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atoms). Textiles are impregnated with an 
aqueous solution of these reaction prod- 
ucts, catalyzed by an acid, squeezed and 
dried at elevated temperatures. 

The reaction product of glyoxal and an 
acid amide, preferably formamide, can 
be formed spontaneously at room temper- 
ature; elevated temperatures are not neces- 
sary and are required only in reactions 
with higher amides. Glyoxal, which is 
commercially available in about 30% 
aqueous solution, is decidedly acid, the 
pH ranging from 1.00-1.30. The reaction 
between acetamide and glyoxal is slightly 
endothermic, giving complex compounds 
of the structure: CH;CON:CH-CH:NCOH:. 
This product catalyzed with chlorides of 
Al, Sn, Ca, with ZrOCl. or other acid re- 
acting substances forms further reaction 
products with cellulose, probably by a 
complicated cross-linking reaction. Draw- 
backs which had to be overcome are the 
formation of brown-yellowish colored by- 
products and the attacking of fibers by 
certain acid catalysts. It has been found 
that aluminum or tin chlorides minimize 
discoloration; the hand is best with alumi- 
num chloride, while SnCl, gives a resinous 
touch to the finished fabric. As a rule the 
catalysts ought to have a substantial acidic 
component, since the acid character is not 
destroyed when the product is concen- 
trated to approximate dryness. 


Example: a 100% viscose rayon fabric 
was impregnated with a solution of the 
glyoxal-acetamide condensate, catalyzed 
with a mixture of 2 p AICI; and one p 
SnCl,. The pH was 1.0. The fabric was 
squeezed to a pick-up of 110%, dried in 
a tenter frame to the desired dimensions 
in length and width, cured at 250° F and 
washed. Stability, tensile strength and 
abrasion resistance were definitely im- 
proved. 


The strongly acid nature of this finish 
precludes its use on fabrics, as it contains 
large amounts of cotton, which might 
severely be damaged in this treatment. The 
method cannot be further recommended 
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for fabrics containing protein fibers, gen- 
erally discoloring them. The claims refer 
therefore only to fabrics that are predomi- 
nantly regenerated cellulose. 

References cited by the Patent Office: 

U S Pat 2,165,265 (I G Farben/1939): 
hydrophobing textiles by treating them 
with a high substituted compound able to 
react with an aldehyde, eg, octadecyl 
heptadecy! urea in pyridine, immersion in 
liquid formaldehyde and curing at 110° C. 

U S Pat 2,211,976 (Gen Aniline/1940): 
hydrophobing cellulosic fibers by incorpo- 
rating an n-methylolcompound of an acid 
amide of a monocarboxylic acid, eg, 
methylolstearamide, and heating to 110° 
C. 

U S Pat 2,242,051 (Heberlein Patents/ 
1941): condensates of higher amides, e g, 
stearic acid amides with dialdehydes (gly- 
oxal), used as water revellent agents. 
These are applied from organic solvents 
and catalyzed by acids, such as lactic acid. 

Brit P 484,691 (Raduner/1936): obtain- 
ing wrinkle-resistant textiles by reacting 
cellulosic material directly with aldehydes 
in the presence of catalysts. Water repel- 
lency may be obtained by impregnating 
with a higher fatty amide and an aldehyde, 
stretching the fabrics to the desired di- 
mensions and curing thereafter. 

Further reference is made to cellulose 
fiber stabilizing treatments using glyoxal 
as an essential component, eg, U S Pat 
1,857,263 (I G Farben/1932); combining 
with polyvinylalcohol (Brit P 586,598 and 
586,637, cf Am Dyestuff Reptr 37, 103, 
1948); combining with magnesiumsilico- 
fluoride (U S Pat 2,521,328, cf Am Dye- 
stuff Reptr 40, 68, 1951); or combining 
with salts of oxidizing agents (U S Pat 
2,484,545, cf Am Dyestuff Reptr 39, 97, 
1950). Condensates of glyoxal with lower 
acid amides have apparently not been sug- 
gested hitherto for the same purpose. 


PAD DYEING APPARATUS 
Small Dyebath Formed 


between Padding Rollers Cs 


U S Pat 2,562,457 (Morton Sundour Fabrics 
Ltd—Hannay, et al—July 31, 1951). 


In conventional pad dyeing devices the 
fabrics are first impregnated in a dyebath 
of rather large volume and then passed 
through the nip of two squeezing rolls (or 
a double nip). This specification states 
that nonuniform results might occur be- 
cause of only partial adsorption, thus de- 
creasing the concentration of the dyebath, 
which has to be permanently adjusted to 
the original strength. A further disadvan- 
tage is that the squeezed liquor flows 
down over the material, sometimes form- 
ing streaks by partial adsorption. 

The present invention provides a device 
in which a small amount of the dyebath 
collects in the space between two adjacent 
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Figure 1—USP 2,562,457 


horizontal rollers (see Fig 1). Fabric (1/) 
passing vertically downward between roll- 
ers (11 and 12) takes up within 30 sec- 
onds about the of dye 
liquid as that delivered equally by per- 
forated pives (16), which extend along the 
entire width of the fabric. The nip is 
closed hermetically on both ends of the 
rollers by endless soft rubber belts (14) 
(shown in dotted lines), which are sup- 
ported by pulleys (15). Belt (14) is of 
considerably greater breadth than width 
and is also thicker than the grooves of 
the rollers in order to firmly close the bath 
sidewise, which is accomplished by squeez- 
ing the rubber material against the walls 
of the rollers. 

The supply of dye liquid is regulated 
either by manual control or by automatic 
means. In the latter event a tube (37), 
containing an inner tube (29), is dipped 
into the dye bath. A float (38) contacts an 
electrode (31) at a specific level, thereby 
closing an electric current and stopping 
the flow of dye liquid by closing of the 
feed valve (35) until the quantity of dye 
liquor is again reduced to the original 
bath volume (see Fig 2). 

References cited by the Patent Office: 

U S Pat 2,337,390 (General Bandages 
Inc/1943): producing self-adhering band- 
ages by impregnating with latex ammonia 
and thereupon neutralizing with acetic 
acid. Scum formation on the fabrics is 
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Figure 2—USP 2,562,457 


avoided by blowing air into the latex im- 
pregnated material, thereby volatilizing 
the predominant part of the ammonia. 

U S Pat 2,257,113 (K-C-M Company/ 
1941): a coating apparatus using a vacuum 
chamber through which the fabric (gen- 
erally paper) is driven after being coated 
with liquid. The liquid is doctored off by 
a stationary blade provided with a suc- 
tion gap. 

U S Pat 2,015,531 (Champion Paper & 
Filter Co/1935): a roll coating machine 
for paper wherein the web is introduced 
between two rollers; the coating roller 
carrying the impregnating liquid rotates 
in the coating composition and is wiped 
clean by a doctor before contact with the 
web. 

U S Pat 1,153,245 (Nivling/1915): a 
form of a sizing apparatus in which the 


sizing liquid is kept at a constant level by 
means of an overflow system. 

Further reference is made to Ger P 
578,308 (Haubold), which describes an 
impregnating device for pad dyeing con- 
sisting of three adjacent rollers. The fabric 
enters the device between the first and 
second rollers and leaves it between the 
second and third in a vertical direction. 

U S Pat 1,946,627 (Karrer/1934): de- 
scribes a machine for wet treatment of 
fabrics that is characterized by a small 
dyebath formed in the space between four 
rollers and closed laterally by means of 
sealing plates pressed against the rollers 
by springs. 

For information on reservoir forming 
rollers in dyeing machines see Dungler’s 
U S Pat 2,511,625 and the jig construc- 
tion described in Deck’s Brit P 432,094. 


ABSTRACTS 


Dyeing Wool/Nylon Fiber Blends 


W Hees, Canadian Textile ] 68, 52-53, 55, 59, 
August 31, 1951. 

(A_ Technical Communication from Farbenfabri- 
ken Bayer, Leverkusen). 

Since the year 1946 textiles manufac- 
tured with mixtures of wool and polya- 
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mide fibers have ktecome increasingly 
important owing to their superior tech- 
nical properties in service. The superior 
properties of this two-fiber system are 
due to the great strength of the polya- 
mide fibers. 


By mixing 1 per cent of nylon fiber 
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with wool the strength of the resulting 
mixed yarn is increased by about 4 per 
cent; i e, a mixed yarn consisting of 75 
per cent of wool and 25 per cent of 
nylon possesses approximately twice the 
strength of a woolen yarn of the same 
count. The resistance to abrasion of a 
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fabric woven with such yarn is likewise 
increased two- to three fold. 

The dyeing of wool-nylon mixtures re- 
quired a thorough testing of the acid 
dyestuffs suitable for wool. The most 
important acid dyes known, and special 
types of this class, were tested for their 
ability to dye different fibers to the same 
shade, as well as for constitutional rela- 
tionships which might possibly reveal the 
chemical laws involved. 

The author discusses the theory of 
polyamide fiber dyeing and calls atten- 
tion to the following facts, some of which 
have been frequently mentioned in the 
literature: 

1. The ability of Loth wool and nylon 
to absorb acid dyes is a function of their 
basic groups; ie, the quantity of dye fixed 
is directly proportional to the number 
of basic amino groups contained in the 
fiber. In practice, wool can fix approxi- 
mately 30 per cent of a commercial dye- 
stuff and nylon a maximum of only 1 to 
5 per cent. 

2. By increasing the acidity of the bath 
to a pH of 1, nylon can be made to 
absorb still more dye, but the tensile 
strength of the fibers is greatly reduced. 

3. The saturation point of the nylon 
fiber is limited for all dyes, but varies 
according to the constitution of the dye. 
The relevant factors here are: 

(a) The equivalent weight of the dye- 
stuff, depending upon the molecular 
weight and number of the sulfo or car- 
bonyl groups in the molecule. 

(b) The presence of certain substituents 
and coupling components. 

4. A dye of high affinity for the nylon 
can displace a dye of low affinity; this is 
known as the “blocking” effect. 

The author then describes the results 
of his dyeing trials, which included acid 
dyes of all chemical classes. These trials 
revealed the following facts: 

The most suitable acid dyestuffs are the 
monosulfonic acid dyes which, owing to 
their higher saturation point, make it pos- 
sible to obtain on both fibers deeper and 
more uniform colors. Disulfonic acid dyes 
are absorbed more ty the wool; conse- 
quently, combinations of mono- and disul- 
fonic acid dyes are with few exceptions 
unsuitable, 

The best dyes for these two-fiber mix- 
tures are those which possess good affinity 
for both fibers within a pH range of 3 
to 7. Those which will dye neutral are 
found to be the most suitable. 

The optimum temperature for maxi- 
mum levelness is at 203-209°F. At this 
temperature the nylon fiber has maximum 
absorbing power for dyes. 

The author concludes from these ex- 
haustive tests that the dyer is unable to 
select the most suitatle products from 
the extensive acid dyesuff range for goods 
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of mixed wool and nylon fibers without 
an exact knowledge of the chemistry of 
dyes. 

Eighteen references to the literature are 
cited.— WHC 


Reduction of Direct Dyes During 
the Dyeing of Viscose Rayon 


W Armfield, J Soc Dyers Colourists 67, 297- 
301, August, 1951. 


From time to time it has been noticed 
in the Droylsden dyehouse that certain di- 
rect dyes reduce during the course of dye- 
ing of viscose rayon cakes. Reduction of 
dyes during skein dyeing on Gerber-type 
machines has also been noticed on rare oc- 
casions. In order to save fuel by reducing 
heat losses, some of the cake-dyeing ma- 
chines have been enclosed, and on these 
machines reduction of dyes has occurred 
to a greater extent than on the uncovered 
machines. Increased reduction trouble has 
also been reported in the case of enclosed 
winches, compared with the ordinary open 
winch. 

It has been found that the cause of 
this reduction is the presence of alkali in 
the dye bath. Some direct dyes contain 
sufficient alkali to cause reduction of other 
dyes with which they are combined, al- 
though they themselves may not be af- 
fected. For example, one direct dye was 
found to contain 42 per cent sodium car- 
bonate. 

With increase in temperature the re- 
duction increases, and at the boil con- 
siderably more reduction takes place than 
at 90° C. 

Dyeing in enclosed machines favors re- 
duction owing to the restricted air space, 
but the effect of this can be overcome by 
blowing air over the surface or through 
the dye liquor. Lowering the pH of the 
dye liquor decreases the tendency of dyes 
to reduce during dyzing. Addition of such 
a substance as ammonium sulfate or 
chloride prevents reduction altogether 
even when dyeing at temperatures near 
the boil, in all but exceptional cases. 

The pH values of a number of aqueous 
dye solutions are listed, and a simple 
method is described whereby the suscepti- 
tility of direct dyes to reduction can be 
determined. A number of dyes have been 
tested and are classified into four groups, 
according to whether they show consider- 
able, moderate, slight, or no reduction. 
—WHC 


Water Repellency of Textiles 


T R Harding, J Textile Institute 42, P691- 


702, August, 1951. 
(read at Textile Institute Conference) 


The requirements of the public for gar- 
ments which, while being resistant to 
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moisture, can be worn for indefin:te 
periods without discomfort, has led to an 
ever increasing demand for water-repellent 
fabrics, with the result that articles of 
clothing which were at one time made 
entirely of waterproof cloths are now 
made almost exclusively from material 
given a water-revellent ‘finish. 

Substances covering a wide range are 
employed as water-repellent agents, vary- 
ing widely in character. They may, how- 
ever, be classified: 

(1) aluminum compounds 

(2) zirconium compounds 

(3) fats and waxes 

(4) proteins 

(5) compounds capable of entering into 

chemical combination with the tex- 
tile fiber substance 

(6) synthetic compounds of high mol- 

ecular weight. 

Some of the earliest processes for ob- 
taining water-repellent finishes employed 
a solution of aluminum acetate. The fab- 
ric was steeped in this for 9 to 20 hours 
and then dried, after which insoluble 
basic aluminum acetate remained on the 
fiber. Later, aluminum soap was used, be- 
ing applied usually by a two-bath process, 
and this is still employed up to the present 
time. 

In the last ten years or so various pat- 
ents have appeared describing the appli- 
cation of zirconium salts to textiles to ob- 
tain water-repellence. As an example, vis- 
cose staple or wool flannel is treated for 
2 to 3 minutes at 90° C with zirconium 
oxychloride (buffered with sodium ace- 
tate), then dried at 100° C for 20 minutes. 


The most important method, and the 
one most generally employed at present, 
is a one-bath process which utilizes an 
emulsion of wax in a solution of alumi- 
num acetate or formate. 


Numerous processes have appeared 
utilizing protein substances such as glue, 
gelatine and casein. They all depend on 
the fact that these products are rendered 
insoluble by the action of bichromates, 
formaldehyde, tannin or aluminum com- 
pounds, 

During the last fifteen years or so much 
research has been carried out with a view 
of obtaining water-repellent finishes 
which, by chemical combination with the 
fiber substance of a hydrophobic radicle, 
would be resistant to dry cleaning and 
washing. In 1937 a complex quaternary 
ammonium compound resistant to both of 
these treatments was brought out under 
the name of Velan (Zelan in U S). 


Recently the Dow Ccrning Corporation 
has marketed a silicone polymer, DeCetex 
104, which gives a durable water-repellent 
finish to textiles. It is most conveniently 
applied as an oil-in-water emulsion. It is 
stated to be particularly suitable for ny- 
lon: and acetate fabrics —WHC 
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e New Process for Dyeing Dynel 


A new process for dyeing dynel with 
mix.ures of acid and acetate type dyes 
has been announced by Carbide and Car- 
bon Chemicals Company, a division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 
producer of the acrylic staple fiber. 

Principal feature of the new method, 
according to T A Feild of Carbide’s Tex- 
tile Fibers Department, is the controlled 
addition of copper with reducing agent 
to the dyebath, thereby permitting a con- 
trolled rate of dyeing and dyestuff ex- 
haustion. The process reportedly has been 
successfully employed in stock, top and 
package dyeing of dynel. Adaptation of 
the procedure to piece dyeing is in 
process. 

The technique was originally developed 
to make up straightforward and practical 
procedures for dyeing dynel for use on 
jersey for the Marine Corps, Army serge 
and Navy melton. It is also said to be 
useful in controlling the exhaustion of 
acid type colors with reduced copper in 
dyeing dynel and other acrylic fibers. 

In mixed acid and acetate dye formu- 
lations where acetate colors, usually light- 
fast yellows, are employed, normal acetate 
dyeing procedure for dynel is begun, ac- 


cording to Mr Feild. Dyeing is carried out 
at a boil for 20 minutes, often while sul- 
furic acid is added slowly to adjust the 
pH to a value of about 5.5. After an 
additional 20 minutes at a boil, copper sul- 
fate, mixed cold with a reducing agent 
outside the bath is added slowly over a 
20 minute period until the desired degree 
of exhaustion is realized. Corrections with 
either acid or acetate dyes may be made, 
it is stated, and additional copper with re- 
ducing agent may be added, if necessary 
to obtain maximum exhaustion. 

Mr Feild has cited a typical mixed dye 
formula employing the new procedure for 
a navy blue, in which the following dyes 
and assistants are used: 


Anhydrous Cupric Sulfate..... 
Zinc formaldehyde Sulfoxylate.......... 


2.0% 
0.8 
Anthraquinone Blue SWF 150%........ 4.0 
2.8 
2.8 


70 


Eastman Fast Yellow 4 RLF........... 
Eastman Fast Red GLF....... j 
Anhydrous Sodium Sulfate............. 
(For relustering 15/1) 
In a particularly deep navy blue shade, 


14% dyestuff has been exhausted by this 
technique without the use of a swelling 
agent, it is learned. 

When an all acid type dye formula is 
employed to realize a deep shade, the use 
of p-phenylphenol may be necessary, de- 
pending on the particular dyestuffs used. 





e Important Advances Seen in 
New Dan River Process 


Upon the conclusion of an address be- 
fore the annual meeting of the Textile Re- 
search Institute on Novemter 9, Russell 
B Newton, president of Dan River Mills 
revealed a new discovery by the research 
staff at Dan River that promises to have 
a tremendous effect in the application of 
viscose rayon. 

The new discovery extends flat abra- 
sive strength and the flex life of vis- 
cose far beyond accepted standards, great- 
ly increasing wear-life, according to Mr 
Newton. Positive shrinkage control and 
the elimination of progressive shrinkage 
are provided as well, according to re- 
ports. 

The 
covery X-2. 


staff has called the dis- 
said to be 
permanent since it serves to alter the 
structure of the viscose fiber at the -OH- 
molecule. It is not a resin, but reportedly 
can be applied on standard equipment 
already in use by rayon finishing plants. 

Other merits of the new process as cited 


research 
Its benefits are 
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by Dan River Mills: it will not re:ain 
chlorine; it is resistant to alkaline and 
acid bleaches used by commercial laun- 
dries; it will not cause yellowing of white 
goods; degree of wrinkle resistance may 
be predetermined; no odor problem; 
stretching, like shrinking, is completely 
controlled; and variations in desired hand 







or finish are endless. 


After seven years in the laboratory, 
“X-2” is out of the pilot plant with pro- 
duction on a commercial scale under way. 
Dan River officials state that several ranges 
of staple and fancy all-viscose fabrics 
(chiefly suitings and shirtings) will be up 
for general sale next year. 

It is the announced intention of Dan 
River Mills to make “X-2” available to the 
industry “at the earliest possible date”. 


@ ‘Cenco News Chats’ Honors 
AATCC 


Cenco News Chats, quarterly pub- 
lication of the Central Scientific Com- 
pany, 1700 Irving Park Road, Chicago 13, 
Ill, salutes the textile industry in its 
Fall 1951 Numter. 

Two pages are devoted to an outline 
of the history and objectives of the 
AATCC and another two to a biography 
of its founder, Louis Atwell Olney. 

In an opening paragraph the Cenco 
News states that “it is not accidental that 
the period of most significant develop- 
ment of the textile wet processing indus- 
try coincides with the growth of the 
American Association of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists”. They point out that 
“the major development of the textile 


industry may be said to have taken place 
in relatively recent years” and “in the 
special field of wet processing the tech- 
nical advance; of the last 25 years have 
revolutionized procedures, stabilized pro- 
cesses and improved the quality and quan- 
tity of finished textiles”. 





The Trio Responsible for Development of Dan River Mills’ X-2 Process 
L to r: L K Fitzgerald. research and development manager; Russell B Newton, president; 


and Dr H Y Jennings, research director. 
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22nd Annual TRI Meeting 
Attracts Over 500 


More than 500 technicians and scientists 
were in attendance at the technical and 
general sessions of the 22nd Annual Meet- 
ing of the Textile Research Institute, Inc, 
held earlier this month at the Hotel 
Statler, New York. The last day of the 
3-day parley was featured by an Open 
House at the TRI Laboratories in Prince- 
ton, N J. 


James H Wakelin, TRI director of re- 
search acted as Chairman of the day for 
the technical session on November 8. The 
morning session, over which Milton Har- 
ris, president of Harris Research Labora- 
tories, presided, featured two papers: “An 
Analysis of the Consumer Quality Char- 
acteristics of Cotton: Implications for Re- 
search”, by George S Buck, Jr, technical 
director, National Cotton Council of 
America, and “The Properties of Apparel 
Wools as Affected by the Processes of 
Worsted Manufacture” by Mr Wakelin 
and Werner von Bergen, director of re- 
search, Forstmann Woolen Company. 
Walter J Hamburger, director of Fabric 
Research Laboratories, Inc, served as 
Chairman of the afternoon session. This 
also featured two papers, “Properties of 
Fabrics Made From Several Synthetic 
Fibers and Their Impact on the Textile 
Industry” by G K Lake, director of re- 
search, Pepperell Manufacturing Company 
and “Role of the Synthetic Fibers in the 
Textile Industry of the Future” by Lin- 
ton G Ray, Jr, Rayon Dept, E I du Pont 
de Nemours & Co, Inc. 


John H Dillon, director of the Textile 
Research Institute, acted as Chairman of 
the Day on Friday, November 9, which 
featured a Symposium, “Impacts of Re- 
search in the Textile Industry”. Speakers 
included Richard D Wells, director of 
Research, Bates Manufacturing Company, 
“Position of the Textile Industry in Rela- 
tion to Research and Development”; 
Walter Regnery, president, Joanna Cotton 
Mills Company, “Blending of Cotton by 
Fineness Determination and Other Appli- 
cations of Research in Mill Operation”; 
Kenneth R Fox, vice president and tech- 
nical director, Burlington Mills Corp, 
“Technical Problems of the Textile In- 
dustry”; and Russell B Newton, president, 
Dan River Mills, “The Research Labora- 
tory Pays Dividends”. 

Alan T Waterman, director of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation was the Lunch- 
eon Speaker on Friday. His topic was 
“Building Our National Scientific Capital 
to Yield Applied Interest for Industry in 
the Future”. 

Exhibits in conjunction with the meet- 
ing were devoted to laboratory, control 
and mill equipment, as well as to a num- 
ber of new synthetic fibers. 


Burwell Abbott (right), famous caricaturist, sizes up C Norris 
Rabold, AATCC president at that association’s recent convention 
in New York. Looking on (center) is Thomas T Allan, New Eng- 
land representative of the Virginia Smelting Company, which 
featured Abbott at their booth at the show and presented cera- 
mic studies done by hand to the visiting delegates. 


¢ SCS Withdrawn from Market 


Tennessee Eastman Company has an- 
nounced the withdrawal of their experi- 
mental water soluble cellulose gum, 
Sodium Cellulose Sulfate. In view of 
other commitments and the present tight 


supply of chemical processing equipment 
and raw materials, TEC has felt it advis- 
able to suspend indefinitely further pro- 
motion of SCS. Samples and _ technical 
data are no longer being offered. 


* Spectrolenes Featured by Hilton-Davis at AATCC Convention 


Spectrolenes, new fast color bases that 
are said to mix rapidly with combinations 
of naphthols to provide a large number 
of brilliant shades of fresh dyes, were 
featured in the Hilton-Davis Chemical 
Company exhibit at the recent AATCC 
National Convention. 


Nelson S Knaggs, vice president in 


Ms il 
Hil aan WHS CHE MICA A Cony 


pein 


charge of sales for Hilton-Davis, reports 
that the Spectrolenes, which were intro- 
duced several months ago, have already 
had a wide acceptance in the industry. 
Bases and naphthols are put together 
right at textile finishing plants, according 
to a new method for mixing developed 
by the Cincinnati firm. 


Hilton-Davis Booth at AATCC Convention 


The drape flowing from the plastic prism 
lenes to demonstrate their brilliant effect 
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olors of the spectrum, was print 
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¢ CSMA Detergents Division 
Announces Program 

The Soap, Detergents and Sanitary 
Chemical Products Division of the Chem- 
ical Specialties Manufacturers Association 
has arranged the following program for 
the Association’s meeting, 
which is being held at the Hotel May- 
flower in Washington, D C on December 
3rd and 4th, 1951: 

“Evaluation of the Foam of Soaps and 
Detergents’—Dr J Ross, Colgate-Palm- 


semiannual 


olive-Peet Co. 

“Present Trends in Cotton Detergency 
Testing’—Dr J M Lambert, General Ani- 
line & Film Corp. 

“Cleansers and Dermatitis’—Dr 
Schwartz. 

“Evaluation of Commercial Surfactants” 
—Dr H L Sanders, Ninol Laboratories. 

“Automatic Liquid Soap Production”— 
R J Ballentine and W S Jessop, U §S 
Sanitary Specialties. 

“Variables in Fatty Acids Which Affect 
Clarity and Viscosity of Potash Soap Solu- 
tion” —L L Sutker, Wilson Martin Division 

“Sequestering Action of Polyphosphates” 
—L C Dormuth, Pennsylvania Salt Co. 

“Corrosion Control in Detergents with 
Sodium Silicates’—E A Robinson, Dia- 
mond Alkali Co. 


e NPA Chemical Chiefs Meet 
with Business Paper Editors 
Representatives of several of the na- 
tion’s largest business papers were on 
hand in Washington October 12 for a 
second general session with leaders of the 
Chemical Division, National Production 
Authority and Defense Production Au- 
thority. As pointed out in the introduc- 
tory remarks of Edward K Moss, assistant 
administrator for public information, the 
meeting was an attempt to give mem- 
bers of the business press an opportunity 
to meet with the operating heads of those 
operating units of the two agencies (NPA, 
DPA) which have direct responsibility for 
matters in which attending press repre- 
sentatives were most interested. Mr Moss 
Manly Fleischmann, DPA- 
NPA administrator who was unable to 
attend. 


represented 


Mr Moss outlined how the agencies will 
handle information in the future in view 


of the President’s recent executive order 
on security information, after which Rol- 
len B Kadesch, director of the information 
division, Office of Public Information, wel- 
comed the group. Clyde La Motte, also 
of the Office of Public Information, acted 
in the capacity of chairman over the ses- 
sion. 

Director Kenneth H Klipstein of the 
Chemical Division, was the first speaker on 
the agenda. He was followed, in succession, 
by Frederic Arden, chief, Inorganic and 
Agricultural Chemicals Branch; Louis A 
Schlueter, chief, Coal Tar Chemicals, Dyes 
and Intermediates Branch; Frank E Ben- 
nett, chief, Drugs, Solvents and Detergents 
Branch; Lowell B Kilgore, chief, Plastics 
and Protective Coatings Branch; Leroy C 
Stewart, chief, Facilities Branch; and Os- 
good V Tracy, newly-appointed deputy di- 
rector, NPA Chemical division. Messrs 
Arden, Schlueter, Bennett and Kilgore 
represented the commodity branches of 
the division and Mr Stewart and Mr 
Tracy, the service branches. 

Mr Klipstein paid tribute to all seg- 
ments the chemical industry for their 
“magnificent cooperation”, stating that 
“without their help we just couldn’t have 
functioned here”. He pointed out that 
the division is covering a bigger industry 
with only approximately 20% of the 
people that WPB had during World 
War II, in turn keeping allocations and 
controls to a minimum. This he attributes 
to three factors, one of which is the In- 
dustry’s acceptance of voluntary alloca- 
tions, cooperation, and general under- 
standing. 

Reference was made by Mr Klipstein to 
general allocation Order M-45, covering 
the chemicals now under allocation, and 
to which some may have to be added. He 
also exnlained the Division’s use of Order 
M-32, which divides the load of defense 
business so as to disrupt normal business 
as little as possible. As an example of a 
new type order as far as the chemical in- 
dustry is concerned, Mr Klipstein ex- 
plained limitation order M-69, the sul- 
fur limitation order. 

The biggest problem of the Division, in 
Mr Klipstein’s estimation is the one of 
trying to make the chemical industry bet- 
ter understood by the various claimant 
agencies and other Divisions of NPA. 


Along those lines, he outlined the Chem- 
ical Division’s course of action to this 
point and projected plans for future oper- 


ations. 

Mr Arden, in his remarks, predicted 
the production of 10,000 tons/day of 
chlorine by the end of 1953, more than 
normally needed according to NPA esti- 
mates. As to sulfuric acid, Mr Arden 
feels that there will be less waste in the 
future, with greater use of the proposed 
14 million tons to be produced. He points 
out that we do not have the sulfur to pro- 
duce all the acid being requested today, 
however, even though more plants are 
being installed, more acid is being re- 
covered from smelter fumes, and more sul- 
fur is being recovered from sour gas and 
petroleum lines. He does not feel that 
we have the native crude sulfur in this 
country to expand the production of acid 
as our general economy expands, and 
that apparently we have got to use more 
expensive sulfur sources. “As far as de- 
fense is concerned”, Mr Arden stated, 
“we have no problems on sulfur and sul- 
furic acid. We have plenty for those pur- 
poses, but the civilian products will 
suffer”. 

Mr Schlueter stated that production of 
one of the products under allocation, 
namely Resorcinol, has a goal of approxi- 
mately double the capacity “in about an- 
other year”. He predicted an increase of 
125 million tons of phthalic anhydride 
over the 1950 capacity of 225 million. 

In the question and answer period, 
which followed the program, a series of 
questions was put to the panel relative to 
what chemicals might be “trouble” spots 
in the event of a surge in the textile in- 
dustry. Heavy military requirements on 
mildew-proofing agents and other treat- 
ing compounds were cited by Mr Schlue- 
ter, and requirements for anthraquinone 
and naphthalene may pinch, it was agreed, 
even with increased production slated for 
both. The supply of sodium hydrosulfide 
is a sulfur proposition, and may be an- 
other source of trouble, but sodium nitrite 
and melamine resins look to be in plenti- 
ful supply after the first quarter of 1952, 
it was indicated. 

Regular future meetings of the business 
press and the Chemical Division appear to 
be in the offing. 


Members of the Business Press Assembled with Representatives of the Chemical Division, NPA 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Richard L Demmerle 


* Demmerle Assumes GAF Post 


RICHARD L DEMMERLE has resigned 
as executive editor of Chemical Week to 
become assistant director of Administra- 
tion of General Aniline & Film Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr Demmerle, from 1942 to 1945, was 
administrative officer to the director of 
Manhattan Project Labora- 
tories. He tecame associate editor of 
Chemical Engineering News and Indus- 


research, 


trial and Engineering Chemistry in 1945, 
and left these American Chemical So- 
ciety publications to join McGraw-Hill 
in 1950. 


© New Sergeant Chemical 
Executive 

Rudolph Aeberle, president of E M 
Sergeant Pulp and Chemical Company, 
Inc, of New York, has announced the 
election of GEORGE W POLAND, JR, 
as a vice president and as president of 
its New Jersey subsidiary, Sergeant Chem- 
ical Company, Newark. 

Mr Poland recently resigned as assistant 
sales manager of Stauffer Chemical Com- 
pany, where he had been for 15 years. 
Previously, he was with the American 
Agricultural Chemical Corporation. 


George W Poland, Jr 


Adg2r S Johnson 


¢ Johnson Becomes National 
Carbon President 

ADGER S JOHNSON has been ap- 
pointed president of National Carbon 
Company, a division of Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corporation, according to an an- 
nouncement by J M Spangler, National 
Carbon chairman. Mr Johnson has been 
vice-president and general manager of the 
company since May, 1950. He entered the 
employ of the company in 1933. 


William F Brosnan 


¢ Brosnan Appointed to LTI 
Board of Trustees 


WILLIAM F BROSNAN, president- 
treasurer of the Esquire Processing Co, 
Bondsville, Mass, has been appointed by 
Massachusetts Governor Paul A Dever, to 
serve on the Board of Trustees of the 
Lowell Textile Institute. 

Mr Brosnan, an AATCC member, is 
an alumnus of LTI, class of ’27. 


@ Miss Falcone Named to 
New GHI Post 
The editors of Good Housekeeping have 


announced the appointment of MARIE 
ANTOINETTE FALCONE as associate di- 
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Marie A Falcone 


rector of the Textile Laboratory of the 
Good Housekeeping Institute. Her duties 
will include supervision of the laboratory 
investigations of textile products and 
keeping in touch with new developments 
in fabrics and textile products in general. 
She will assist the Director, DR W E 


COUGHLIN, in editorial work. 


Miss Falcone comes to Good House- 
keeping from the Associated Merchandis- 
ing Corporation where for nine years she 
was head of the Bureau of Merchandise 
Standards. Previous to this she was on 
the staff of the Textile Laboratory of the 
Good Housekeeping Institute. 


@ Spearman Joins 
Seydel-Woolley 


J E SPEARMAN has joined Seydel- 
Woolley & Company, Atlanta, Ga, textile 
chemical manufacturers, in sales and serv- 
Mr Spearman, who had pre- 
viously been associated with North Ameri- 
can Rayon Corporation at Elizabethton, 
Tenn, and American Enka Corporation, 
Enka, N C, will sell to the wet-finishing 
division of the industry. 


ice work. 


J E Spearman 
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William M Keller 


¢ New Fiberglas Appointees 


WILLIAM M KELLER has been named 
general fac.cries; manager of the Fiber- 
glas Textile Products Since 
March, 1950, he had been manager of 
the Huntingdon, Pa, Fiberglas Textile 
plant. LLOYD S WAINFOR, who has 
served at Huntingdon for the same pe- 
riod (most recently as production mana- 
ger) succeeds Mr Keller to the managerial 
post. Both appointmen‘s were announced 


Division. 


* Pfizer Elects John J Powers, 
Jr as New Vice President 

The creation of a new vice-presidency, 
and the election of JOHN J POWERS, JR 
to fill the post, was recently announced 
by Chas Pfizer & Co, Inc, 102-year-old 
Brcoklyn chemical firm. 

According to John E McKeen, presi- 
dent,"Mr Powers initially will be on spe- 
cial assignment from my office assuming 
responsibility for all of the company’s 
foreign activities, including the operations 
of the Pfizer foreign trade subsidiaries— 
Pfizer Canada, Ltd, Laboratorios 
S A, Pfizer International Corvoration, and 
Pfizer Ltd. Mr Powers will continue in 
this capcity,” Mr McKeen said, “during 
the present period of 
change in the scope and charccter of the 


Pfizer, 


expansion and 
foreign trade activities.” 
DONALD HILTON will continue as 


president of the Pfizer subsidiar‘es and as 
director of Pfizer’s foreign sales. 


John J Powers, Jr 
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Lloyd S Wainfor 


by John H Thomas, general manager of 
the Fiberglas Textile Products Division 
and vice president of Owens-Corning Fi- 
berglas Corporation. 


In his new position, Mr Keller will 
have his headquarters at 16 East 56th 
Street, New York, N Y. He will have 
charge of all Fiberglas textile yarn manu- 
facturing operations of plants in Hunting- 
don; Ashton, Rhode Island, and Ander- 
son, South Carolina. 


Mr Powers has relinquished the posi- 
tion of secretary to ROBERT C PORTER, 
former company counsel and head of the 
legal department. 


¢ Tracy Succeeds Klipsiein as 
NPA Chemical Division 
Director 


The National Production Authority, 
U S Department of Commerce, announced 
on November 8th the appointment of 
OSGOOD V TRACY as directcr of their 
Division. Mr Tracy, who is 
general manager of the 


Chemical 
on leave as 
Chemical Products 
Standard Oil Company, was named deputy 
director of the Chemical Division on Oc- 
tober 12. 

His appointment as director is one of 


Department of Esso 


three personnel changes being made in 
a realignment cf NPA’s Chemical, Rub- 
ber and Forest Products Bureau. On Nov 
1 NPA announced the appointment of 
KENNETH H KLIPSTEIN, former di- 
rector of the Chemical Division, as assis- 
tant administrator :o head the Chemical, 
Rubber and Forest Products Bureau. He 
succeeded FRANCIS J CURTIS whose 
resignation became effective on the 8th. 

In the third change LAWRENCE W 
STRATTNER administrative vice-presi- 
dent of the West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Company of New York, was appointed 
deputy assistant administrator of the 
Bureau. He succeeded GABRIEL J TI- 
COULAT, who was recently named dep- 
uty administrator for International Prob- 
lems of the Defense Production Adminis- 
tration. 
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G L Browning, Jr 


¢ Browning Accepts Synthron 
Post 


GEORGE LANDON BROWNING, JR, 
has accepted a position as field technical 
representative for Synthron, Inc, Ashton, 
R I. He will represent the company in 
the Southern textile states and expects 
to make his home in the Winston-Salem 
area. 

Dr Browning has been in New England 
since 1945, first as manager of plastics 
for the Boston Woven Hose and Rubber 
Company and more recently as a technical 
Raw 
pany, also of Boston. Prior to that, he 


salesman for the Materials Com- 
was employed for more than five years 
by the B F Goodrich Company in Akron 
and Cleveland, Ohio. 


* Vollers to Represent 
Synthron in Mid-Atlantic 
States 


LUDWIG P VOLLERS JR has accepted 
a position as field technical representative 
for Synthron, Inc, manufacturing chemists 
of Ashton, R I. He will represent the 
company in Pennsylvania, New York and 
New Jerscy. 

Mr Vollers fcr the past year has been re- 
search and technical director of the Guyan 
Mills in Valley Falls, R I. Before that he 
was a field representative for the nylon 
division of the duPont Company. 


L P Vollers 





Arthur L Snyder 


Robert K Kennedy 


@ Union Carbide Appointments In Textile Fibers Department 


Howard S Bunn, vice-president of Car- 
bide and Carbon Chemicals Company, a 
division of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation, recently announced the ap- 
pointments of ARTHUR L SNYDER as 
assistant sales manager and ROBERT K 
KENNEDY as advertising manager of 
the Textile Fibers Department. Mr Snyder 
will be in charge of the sales program on 
apparel uses for dynel. ROBERT W 
GAINES has been named to head the 
sales and sales development program for 
industrial and household uses of the fiber. 

Mr Snyder was formerly technical man- 
ager of the Flat Goods Division of Bur- 
lington Mills Corporation. Previously, he 
had served for over 23 years in various 
capacities with the Rayon Department of 
E I duPont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 


* Brumberger Heads Nuodex 
Fungicide Sales 

ROBERT C BRUMBERGER became 
manager of fungicide sales for Nuodex 
Products Co, Inc, on October 1, accord- 
ing to an announcement by John W Van 
Tuin, general sales manager of the com- 
pany. Mr Brumberger’s duties include 
supervision of the company’s agents 
throughout the country in contacts with 
the textile trade. He 
technical advisor on the use of Nuodex 
fungicides in textile applications. 

Mr Brumberger was formerly general 
manager of Andrew Wilson, Inc, chemical 


also acts as a 


manufacturing in Springfield, 


me J. 


company 


* New duPont Post for Wesp 


DR EDWARD F WESDP, assistant mana- 
duPont 
Division 


ger of the 
Planning 


Company’s Rayon 
since February, has 
been made assistant director of produc- 
tion for Orlon. A B Walmsley, Jr, is di- 


rector. 
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An AATCC member, he has been asso- 
ciated with Carbide’s Textile Fibers De- 
partment since March 1950, concentrating 
on the development of dynel in the knit 
goods field. 

Mr Kennedy has been with Union Car- 
bide since 1935. From 1945 to 1950, he 
was manager of the Chemicals Division, 
General Publicity Department. In August, 
1950, he was transferred to the Textile 
Fibers Department. Mr Gaines joined 
Union Carbide to work on the develop- 
ment of new processes for the production 
of Vinylite resins at South Carleston, West 
Virginia. From 1944 to 1949 he was asso- 
ciated with the production of the com- 
pany’s textile fibers, and transferred to 
New York in 1949 to assist with sales 
development of dynel. 


@e lLedin Assumes GE Post in 
Bridgeport 


CHARLES C LEDIN has 
pointed product service engineer for Gen- 
eral Electric home laundry equipment. 

Mr Ledin joined the Company in 194] 
He subsequently served 


teen ap- 


at Lynn, Mass. 
in various engineering capacities at Bloom- 
field, N J, and Schenectady, N Y until 
1948 when he became the appliance serv- 
ice representative in the Great Lakes Dis- 
trict. Since July of this year he has been 
in Bridgeport as assistant product service 
engineer on home laundry equipment. In 
his present position, he succeeds the late 
THOMAS B O'GARA. 


¢ Ring Joins Wyandotte 


RUSSELL D RING has joined the re- 
search-development division of Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corporation. His work at Wy- 
andotte will involve the application of 
radio-active tracers to the study and mea- 
surement of efficiency of cleaning agents 
and processes. 
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Robert W Gaines 


e Prominent Germans Visit US 

THOMAS CLAPHAM, chief engineer 
and assistant to the director general, Far- 
benfabriken Bayer, Diisseldorf, Germany, 
and HEINZ HOLSTROM, export mana- 
ger for the same firm are among recent 
European visitors to this country. A re- 
ception was recently tendered for them at 
the New York offices of Thomas Hodges. 


e B-I-F Industries Adds 
Personnel 


Announcement has been made by B-I-F 
Industries (Builders - Providence, Inc; 
%Proportioneers, Inc%; and Omega Ma- 
chine Co) of the appointment of new 
personnel in Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, and 
Providence. 

DOUGLASS TABER has 
company as manager of the Pittsburgh 
office. 1936, Mr Taber has been 
associated with Greeley and Hansen Con- 


joined the 
Since 


sulting Engineers of Chicago. 


ALDEN CARPENTER, formerly 
Hitchcock and Estabrook, Consulting En- 
gineers of Minneapolis, will be in charge 


with 


of the Minneapolis office located at 221 
Sexton Bldg. 

RAYMOND McINDOE, formerly with 
the Pennsylvania Dept of Health, has 
been appointed assistant manager of the 
Standard and Engineered Products Divi- 
sion of Builders-Providence, Inc. 


OBITUARY 


Richard E Jahr 


pica E JAHR, 52,  secretary- 
treasurer of Standard Chemical Prod- 
ucts, Inc, Hoboken, N J, died suddenly of 


a heart attack on October 17. Mr Jahr 
was a native of Union City, N J. 
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TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


Authentic Prints of Early Textile 
Dyeing and Finishing 


Standard Chemical Products, Inc 
Hoboken, New Jersey 
Available on request. 


This work, which was 
Standard Chemical Products by the Stuart 
Company, is a collection of reproductions 


prepared for 


of old prints made in France almost two 
hundred years ago, portraying French dye- 
ing and finishing methods of an era before 
the Revolution. Some of the processes 
shown have long since been discarded and 
forgotten, but many of the methods will 
be recognized by some similarity to present 
day textile industry practices. 

The prints portray various phases of the 
industry. Plate I shows the interior of the 
main dyehouse of the Gobelin establish- 
ment circa 1770. Other subjects include 
the disposition of the vats, furnace en- 
trances and various dyehouse implements; 
a hand truck for transporting furnace wood; 
rack for drying cloth; dye liquor barrel; 
reel for turning cloth in the dye vat; the 
interior of a silk dyehouse; large vats for 
reconditioning water by the use of bran; 
a method for wringing cloth; hand tools 
used in vat cleaning and dyeing operations; 
cloth dyeing and washing; cloth brushing; 
silk and wool dyehouse interior; master 
color samples; dyehouse basket and _ pail; 
Gobelin | silk drying 
scutching and twisting tools; various im- 


and wool room; 
plements used in silk dyeing; washing silk 
skeins; saffron dyeing; drying room; and 
“branloire.” 


(1) G-686—Alizarine Rubinol 
R-CF 
G-688—Violamine RR-CF 
AP-8—Blancophor SC High 
Cone New 
AP-11—rev Antarox G-100 


General Dyestuff Corporation 
435 Hudson Street 
New York 14, N Y 


These four comprise the latest of GDC’s 
circulars giving introductory material, ap- 
plications and properties for new prod- 
ucts. 

Alizarine Rubinol R-CF is reported as 
a straight, level-dyeing, fast-to-light acid 
dyestuff of the anthraquinone type, which 
produces very clear and bright bluish-red 
shades on wool. Additional uses follow 
from its good resistance to chrome and 
from its ability to exhaust adequately on 
wool and silk from a neutral bath. 

Violamine RR-CF is a straight acid dye- 
stuff (C I 758) with very good (4) level- 
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dyeing properties, which produces very 
bright red-violet shades on wool and 
silk with fairly good fastness properties, 
according to the manufacturer. It is em- 
ployed principally for wool knitting yarns 
and inexpensive women’s wear but also in 
small quantities for brightening chrome 
dyeing. On silk dress goods it is reported 
to be useful for solid shades when bright- 


ness is most essential. 


Blancophor SC High Conc New is a 
recent development in optical whitening 
for use in textile processing or 
commercial laundering. Its high fluor- 
escence is said to be especially effective in 
imparting outstanding whiteness to other- 


agents 


wise ordinary whites and increasing the 
clarity and brightness of many pastel col- 
ors on cellulosic fibers. 


Antarox G-100, when added to the spin 
bath during the manufacture of viscose 
rayon, acts as a dispersant for the solid 
materials sulfur, sulfide, 
sodium sulfide, etc, which are present in 
the spin bath. It reportedly prevents 
clogging of spinnerets and the buildup, 


such as zinc 


on spinning wheels, guides and rollers, of 
a bulky tacky deposit composed of the 
solid materials mentioned above. Antarox 
G -100 also is said to reduce clogging of 
the outlet lines from the spin bath to the 
filter and aids in the cold filtration of 
sludge coming from the spin bath. Conse- 
quently, the spinning operation is made 
more efficient through the reduction of 
filament breakage, and the quality of the 
spun yarn is improved because of greater 
uniformity of the filament itself. 


Pittsburgh Chemicals 


Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co 
Grant Building 

Pittsburgh 19, Pa 

Available on request. 


This is a summary of the principle prod- 
ucts of five divisions of the Pittsburgh 
Coke & Chemical Company. 


The 12-page letter-size bulletin lists im- 
portant uses and applications of the prod- 
ucts and, whenever possible, their speci- 
fications. There are sections devoted to 
the company’s operations in coal chem- 
icals, plasticizer, activated carbons, pro- 
tective coatings and agricultural chem- 
icals. The company’s integrated produc- 
tion facilities and its unique basic position 
as a manufacturer of coal-derived chem- 
icals are discussed briefly in the preface of 
the booklet. 
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Monsanto Booklet on New 
Sulfone 


Merrimac Division 

Monsanto Chemical Company 
Everett, Massachusetts 
Available on request. 


Detailed information on a new sulfone, 
diamino diphenyl sulfone, technical, for 
dyestuff and other organic syntheses is in- 
cluded in this seven-page pamphlet. Phys- 
ical and chemical properties are described 
and applications are suggested, such as the 
product’s use as an intermediate in or- 
ganic synthesis, as a base for ion-exchange 
resins, and in the synthesis of azo dyes. 

Requests for conies should be addressed 
to L F Loutrel, Jr, Merrimac development 
director. 


(1) Indicating Pyrometers and 
Resistance Thermometers 
(Bulletin 1051) 

(2) Vane Type Electric Contact 
Controllers (Catalog 8000) 


(3) Characteristics of the Brown 
ElectroniK Continuous 
Balance System 


(Bulletin B15-12) 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company 
Brown Instruments Division 
Station 40 
Wayne and Windrim Aves 
Philadelphia 44, Pa 


illustrated Bulletin 1051 de- 
line of noncontrol py- 
thermometers, 


$-page 
scribes a new 
rometers and _ resistance 
which use the same high resistance plug- 
in galvanometer unit and two-comparment 
case employed in the line of Pyr-O-Vane 
and Protect-O-Vane electric contact con- 
trollers. Wiring diagrams and circuit in- 
formation of pyrometer, resistance ther- 
mometer, tachometer and other actuations 
are included. 

16-page Catalog 8000 
describes vane type electric contact con- 
trol units used with the Electr-O-Vane 
thermometers and pressure gauges, and 
with the ElectroniK potentiometer, as 
well as those employed in the new Pyr-O- 
Vane and Protect-O-Vane millivoltmeters, 


to give snap-action on-off, two position or 


illustrates and 


three position control. 

Bulletin B15-12 gives a description of 
the circuit and discusses component char- 
acteristics of the amplifier and motor com- 
bination of the Brown “Continuous Bal- 
ance” System. This is the first in a series 
of bulletins to aid in the adaptation of 
this equipment to many specialized appli- 
cations. 








Speedomax Daylight Recorder 
(Folder ND46-72(1)) 


Leeds & Northrup Company 
4934 Stenton Avenue 
Philadelphia 44, Pa 
Available on request. 


New equipment for continuous record- 
ing of daylight intensity is described in 
this folder. Illustrated with photographs 
of the Speedomax Recorder and an Illumi- 
nometer Cell Unit, the folder describes the 
operation and advantages of the equip- 
ment in recording variations in daylight 
illumination during agricultural and other 
outdoor tests where daylight is an impor- 
tant factor. 

A trief specification section itemizes the 
important technical features, including 
mounting dimensions, of the recording in- 
strument and the Illuminometer Cell Unit. 


Current Methods of Dyeing Some 
of the New Synthetic Fibers 
and Blends 


General Dyestuff Corporation 
435 Hudson Street 
New York 14,N Y 


Representing current solutions to the 
various dyeing problems arising from the 
mushrooming growth of the synthetic 
fibers, this brochure also gives indications 
of the fastness properties which may be 
expected. It serves to indicate what syn- 
thetics and blends can be dyed satisfac- 
torily now, and to predict some of the re- 
sults and trends of the future. Limitations 
to be observed in dyeing of the new 
synthetics are detailed. 

Methods for dyeing the following are 
outlined: Dacron, Dynel, Acrilan, Orlon, 
Vicara, nylcn, acetate and nylon blends, 
Celcos, Saran and Fortisan. 


Color Book on Suntone Pigment 
Colors 


Suntone Color Department 

Warwick Chemical Company Division 
Sun Chemical Corporation 

10-10 44th Avenue 

Long Island City 1, N Y 


This new color book covers Warwick’s 
line of Suntone nigment colors for plastic 
printing. The colors offerzd comprise a 
complete line cf single print shades that 
are scid to be adequate to match substan- 
tially any color required in the printing 
of vinyl plastic sheeting. All represented 
products are of the latest type designed 
to meet requirements of high speed 
gravure printing. 

As an aid to printers, the book also 
contains information covering the proper- 
ties and uses of the colors. 
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Abbé Dispersall Mixer 


Abbé Engineering Company 
50 Church Street 
New York 7, N Y 


This 12-page brochure describes the 
use of the Abbé Dispersall Mixer for dis- 
persing, emulsifying and milling in one 
operation. The Mixer reportedly is appli- 
cable to all kinds of fluid mixes from thin 
slurries to pastes. 

Profusely illustrated, the brochure gives 
complete performance data, applications 
and specifications for Abbé Dispersall 
Mixers for thin to heavy slurries and for 
pastes and also for Abbé Laboratory Mix- 
ers for research and pilot plant work. In 
addition, other Abbé equipment is illus- 
trated with brief sketches as to the ap- 
plication of each. 


Physical Properties of Synthetic 
Organic Chemicals 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Company 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 

30 East 42nd St, New York 17, N Y 
Available on request (ask for booklet F-6136) 


The 1952 edition of this annual bcoklet 
presents 16 pages of data on more than 
300 products, 38 of which have been added 
this year. Niacet chemicals are included 
for the first time and the number of aryl 
chemicals has grown to 29. 

The chemicals are arranged by family 
groups. Condensed data on applications 
are presented and physical properties are 
given in tabular form. 


Textile Finishing Machinery 
Catalog 


Cook-P & N Machine Co 
365 Dorchester Ave 
Boston 27, Massachusetts 
Availab!e on request 


This catalog is loose leaf bound and in- 
cludes diagrams of steam pad dye ranges, 
cloth opening ranges and bleach ranges 
with full page technical descriptions and 
photos of all component machinery. 


Bronze and Aluminum Powders 


Atlantic Powdered Metals, Inc 
38 Park Row 

New York 7, N Y 

Available on request. 


The development by Atlantic Powdered 
Metals, Inc of special bronze and alumi- 
num powders is covered in their new 8- 
page pamphlet. 

The use of the powders in textile print- 
ing is suggested in addition to the many 
other fields of their application. 
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C A C Quarterly, 
75th Anniversary Issue 


The Clayton Aniline Co Ltd 
Manchester 11, England 


The Summer Issue of the quarterly 
C A C Magazine is devoted to the con- 
memoration of the 75th anniversary of 
the company’s inauguration. Photos serve 
to introduce the company’s directors in 
the initial pages, after which a section cn 
“Annals of the C A C” appears, including 
biographical annals and an outline of a 
line of loyalty by the Lomas family totai- 
ing 400 years of service. 

Text material and photos outline the 
development of C A C’s technical depart- 
ment and its Works Council (employee- 
management relations group). Thumbnail 
sketches of sporting honors attained by 
the company teams since 1926 are also 
included. 

A section “The Veterans Recall” pre- 
sents many interesting anecdotes relative 
to C A C activities, markets, etc, as told 
by men of many years service with the 
company. 

Other sections that make up the issue 
include those on industrial relations, the 
Works Band, Export, Long Service Em- 
ployees, and other personal jottings. 


The Analysis of Alkalies 


Solvay Sales Division 

Advertising & Sales Promotion Dept 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp 

40 Rector Street 

New York 6, N Y 

Available on request. 


This technical and engineering service 
bulletin (No 9) is the revised (and en- 
larged) third edition, which contains 72 
pages of text, tables, charts and indexes. 
New additions or revisions include the re- 
calculation of analytical factors to the 
basis of the 1948 International A-*omic 
Weights, a colorimetric test for iron and 
copper and a temperature correction table 
for volumetric solutions. 


Oronite Copper and Zinc 
Naphthenates as Preservatives 


Naftone, Inc 

515 Madison Ave 
New York 22, N Y 
Available cn request. 


The use of the copper and zinc naph- 
thenates to protect materials 
against mildew, rot and fungus damage is 
discussed in detail. They are generally 
used to preserve wood products generally, 


cellulcsic 


textiles made from cotton, linen, jute and 
hemp, and any other fibers of cellulosic 
structure. 
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For Spring... 
SANDOZ FORECASTS 


cnedicline 


a luscious golden spice 


Spirited liqueur shades—yards and yards of skirts and 
stoles—make fashion news for spring. Particularly 
delightful is Benedictine, a rich, golden spicy shade named 
after the famous 16th Century French liqueur. To produce 
Benedictine in wool fabrics Sandoz recommends Alizarine Light 
Brown BL which is practically identical in its self shade. It 
possesses exceptional fastness to light along with good 
fastness to fulling and carbonizing. It may be dyed with or without 
chrome with equally good results, and has excellent level 
dyeing properties from a neutral bath. Alizarine Light Brown BL 
is also recommended for dyeing tans, taupes and camel 
shades where top light fastness is required such as other 
interesting liqueur tones which blend so perfectly with Benedictine— 
fashion selections for spring of The Textile Color Card 
Association. For forecast colors as well as perennial favorites... 
both natural and synthetic fibres...select from the Sandoz 


line of chrome, acid, direct dyes and auxiliary chemicals. 


For light fastness in rayons and cottons, too 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 
61 Van Dam Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
Application laboratories and stocks at 
Boston, Philadelphia, Charlotte, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Toronto. Other branches at 
Providence, Fairlawn, N.J.,and Montreal. 


SANDOZ 





For extreme light fastness 
for greys, sands, taupes 


PYRAZOL Fast Rubine BLN 


Pyrazol Fast Rubine BLN is an excellent red 
element for greys, sands, and taupes due to its 
extreme light fastness with or without urea formal- 
dehyde resin. Combined with Pyrazol Fast 
Blue RUL or FGL and Pyrazol Fast Orange 
4G it gives exceedingly good light fastness 
at moderate costs. Pyrazol Fast Rubine BLN 
is ideal for rayons and cottons for both men’s 
and women’s suitings, sport shirts, slacks. 
It is a good leveling color, suitable for jig 
work, draws well and shows good exhaustion. 


Excellent fastness to perspiration. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 61 Van Dam Street, New York 13, N.Y. 
Application laboratories and stocks at Boston, Philadelphia, Charlotte, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Toronto. Other branches at Providence, Fairlawn, N.J., and Montreal. 


SANDOZ Wiiks ahead wile Gilg 





HASTINGS LIGHT FAST YIOL ET IRS—(C. I. 1073) 
HASTINGS LIGHT FAST VIOLET 3RL 


Excellent Level Dyeing Properties 
Very Good Fines | to Light 


Recommended for producing fast shades on 
Ladies’ Dress Goods, Carpet Yarn and Upholstery Materials. 


ZINSSER & COMPANY, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1897 
Manufacturing Chemists 
HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON NEW YORK 





Have you ordered this handsome Binder C A N %, 
for your American — 
Zw DESTUFF REPORTER || “450 SIZES for 
DYESTUFFS 
Every issue snapped into COLORS and 
place in this beautiful 
maroon leatherette binder CHEMICALS 
with the title AMERICAN bau 
DYESTUFF REPORTER 
in genuine gold leaf as 
shown. It is large enough 
to hold 26 issues. It looks 
and handles like the finest 
book in your library. The 
best we could find for the 
permanent preservation of 
your copies of the AMER- 
ICAN DYESTUFF RE- 


$3 50 PORTER. 
POSTPAID It opens flat for easy refer- 
ence. 









Large Opening 
Screw and Friction 
and Plain Friction. 





Large and Small © 
Quantities. Plain 
and Lithographed. 


Cans for Leading 
Dyestuff, Producers 


| 


Please send check with order to: 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 
iegaencod LE COMTE « CO.. inc 


NEW YORK 10, N. Y. ESTABLISHED 1903 


147—A1st STREET + BROOKLYN 32, WN. Y. 
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BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


° CLASSIFIED 






ADVERTISEMENTS -°: 





The rate for “Position Wanted” advertisements in this column 
is 2 cents a word—with a minimum of 50 cents per insertion. 
For all other types of advertisements—i.e., help wanted, machinery 
wanted or for sale—the rate is $7.50 per column inch or less 
per insertion. 


WANTED—4dyer experienced on synthetic—filament and 
spun—fabrics and blends. Excellent opportunity—em- 
ployment in south with large, well-established company. 
All applications must include full details of work experi- 
ence, background and salary expected. Write Box No. 212. 


WANTED SUPERINTENDENT, quality jig dyehouse, 


metropolitan area, technical education preferred, must have 





exceptional background as leader of labor and high quality 
production record. Please describe background details and 
experience fully. Write Box No. 219. 


POSITION WANTED: dyeing tricot fabrics. Good back- 
ground of tricot dyeing, finishing and testing experience. 


Write Box No. 216. 


POSITION WANTED: Dye and intermediate chemist, 
BS. Nine years organic chemistry; 10 years in dyestuff 
industry, research development, analytical control, and pro- 
duction. Locate in Metropolitan area. Write Box No. 220. 


WANTED: Southern and N.E. distributor or salesmen for 
distribution of long established manufacturer’s complete 
line of industrial soaps, detergents, compounds, etc. Splen- 
did opportunity. Kindly give full particulars. Write Box 
No. 221. 


POSITION WANTED: Textile Graduate Engineer and 
Chemist, with three years experience in hosiery dyehouse 


as Assistant Dyer and Finisher. Familiar with modern 
methods of finishing Mono and Multifilament nylon ho- 
siery. Desires progressive position with Mill or Dyestuff 
Concern. Write Box No. 194. 


NIGHT OVERSEER 
of dyeing or finishing 
or — ass’t. supt., ete. 
There are excellent full-time opportunities in the field of 
technical sales. 
IF: You want a high income 
You want security 
You are a college graduate 
You have five years’ experience in 
textile wet processing 
75 


You are under 40. Reply Box No, 225 


WANTED: Southern district salesman. Graduate of a 
recognized textile college preferred. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for the right man. Please state age. experience, 
draft status, and salary expected. Write P.O. Box 208. 
Dublin, Georgia. 


WANTED: 


nical education and experience in textile finishing to dem- 


Technical representative. Man with tech- 


onstrate and sell chemical specialties for established chem- 
ical manufacturer. Please submit complete personal and 


professional resume. Write Box No. 223. 


POSITION WANTED: CHEMIST AND COLORIST 


WITH B.S. DEGREE IN TEXTILE CHEMISTRY 
AND DYEING DESIRES CHANGE AND PRO- 
GRESSIVE POSITION WITH PLANT OR DYFE- 


STUFF CONCERN. SIX YEARS PLANT EXPERI- 
ENCE AS COLORIST IN PRINT WORKS WITH 
ALL CLASSES OF DYESTUFFS AND THEIR AP- 
PLICATION IN PRINTING OR NATURAL AND 
SYNTHETIC FIBERS. SOME RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT BACKGROUND. WISH TO LO- 
CATE IN NEW ENGLAND. MARRIED VETER- 
AN. WRITE BOX NO. 222. 





WANTED: COTTON FINISHING CHEMIST. Ex- 
perience in cotton and rayon dyeing and finishing essential. 
Position will require development and evaluation of dye- 
ing assistants and fabric finishes in laboratory or surface 
active chemicals manufacturer along with technical service 
duties. Write Box No. 226. 
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extensive experience on 


POSITION WANTED—Dyer, 
practically all types of dyestuffs and their application on 
cotton piece goods. Some experience on synthetics. Pres- 
ently employed as foreman dyer, but would like to relocate 
with some progressive finishing plant. Would also consider 


dyestuffs or chemical sales. Write Box No. 228. 
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WANTED: WARP SIZING CHEMIST for laboratory 
development and field evaluation of warp sizing products. 
Experience in the sizing of rayon and blended spun fiber 
yarns required. Write Box No. 227. 





WANTED: Sales correspondent preferable with dyestuff 
laboratory or practical dyeing experience. Old line house 
New York area. Good opportunity Confidential. Reply 


30x No. 224. 
POSITION WANTED: 


silks, 


Colorist, nine years silk screen 
nylons thorough, 


New York City 


experience, acetates, rayons, 
manufacturing or research; area 


27 ) 


capable ; 


only. Write Box No. 
2222eDURING 1952eeceseeceeoooe 
THE AMERICAN DYESTUFF 
REPORTER WILL APPEAR 


ON THE FOLLOWING DATES 


JANUARY 7-21 
FEBRUARY 4-18 
MARCH 3-17-31 
APRIL 14-28 
6 
MAY 12-26 
EVERY 
JUNE . 9-23 
OTHER 
JULY . 7-21 
MONDAY 
AUGUST. 4-18 
é . 
SEPTEMBER. 1-15-29 
OCTOBER . *13-27 
NOVEMBER 10-24 
DECEMBER - **8-22 
OFFICIAL PUBLICATION, PROCEEDINGS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEXTILE 
CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS 
PLPLLLLOLOLOPLLNLLPPLLOOOODOOHOOIOI OOOO: 


A.A.T.C.C, Convention Issue 
*“Annual Processing Review Number 
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The name that means 


leadership in 


CHEMICAL 
SPECIALTIES 


for the 


TEXTILE 


INDUSTRY 


“Always Reliable” 


LEATEX CHEMICAL COMPANY 


7722 N. HANCOCK ST., PHILADELPHIA 33, PA. 


HEMATINE 


y.° 10 
INIC AC 
UERCITRON 


FUSTIC ° 


GAMBIER 
FLAVINE 


ACTS 

OUNG EXTR 

sERVING THE INDUSTRY, 
SINCE 18 


| THE J. S. YOUNG COMPANY 


2701-2733 BOSTON STREET 
BALTIMORE 24, MD. 
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}DERGON OM: 








A HIGHLY CONCENTRATED 
DETERGENT OF GREAT 
VERSATILITY & EFFICIENCY 


for all fibres and fabrics, 
including wool & wool mixtures 


Dergon O M is a compiex fatty derivative. 
essentially non-ionic in nature, produced 
by a series of carefully controlled chemical 
reactions. 


It is readily soluble in water at all tempera- 
tures, producing a brilliantly clear, foamy 
bath with minimum agitation. Necessity for 
stock solution eliminated. Easy rinsing. 


Highly resistant to hard water, eliminating 
trou! scum in the bath caused by 
formation of calcium and magnesium 
soaps. 


Dergon O M is effective in neutral or alka- 
line solutions, and is also soluble and ac- 
tive in mild acid baths. 


Besides being a highly efficient detergent; 
it has powerful wetting action; in addition, 
it has outstanding oil emulsifying and soil- 
suspending properties. 

Mills have found Dergon O M valuable as 
an addition to scouring formulae used in 
continuous boil-off machines. 


it may be used to great advantage in con- 
junction with soap for-fulling and scouring 
. wool fabrics. 


Because of the detergent and wetting ac- 
tions, Dergon O Mis a very useful assistant 
in processing all types of hosiery in a com- 
bination scouring and dyeing bath. 


upon request 


We shall be glad to furnish specific 
Dergon O M formulae for unusual 
scouring or cleaning operations. Also 
available are tabulations of detersive 
and wetting efficiency under a 
variety of conditions. 





* par. 


INC. 


rkansas (o. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Sir Walter Raleigh was a dud 

To throw his cloak into the mud! 
Tho queenly step it did protect— 
Its future fit it did affect! 


Poor Sir Walter tried to clean 
That cloak that nicely served the queen! 


Alas! It shrunk—it lost its size... 


‘Twas before the days of ! 


BROTHERS, INC. 


weeet 000 att ten eetans OF Manufacturers of Scouring, Dyeing and Finishing Materials; Soaps, Softeners and Sulphonated Oils 


SCHOLLERIZING AS APPLIED TO COLLINS at WESTMORELAND, PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 
YOUR WOOL PRODUCT! IN CANADA: SCHOLLER BROTHERS, LTD., ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO 


SCHOLLERIZE...The SAFE Wool Shrinkage Control Process 
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wo yton Produces 
Xi, X11 g 
y In Wool Blends 
You’ve already found Syton, Monsanto’s silica 
dispersion, a profit-booster in woolen and worsted 
spinning... MILL A-—55-45 wool-rayon blend. Applied 1.5% Syton 
Now...mill trials prove Syton just as advan- aa — stock; mea ego yy carding. rio ore 
tageous with blends. Smooth rayon staple behaves ee ee ee 7 ee ee 
, : over 30% increase in production. 
more like serrated wool fiber when Syton is ap- 
-.. plied to control inter-fiber slippage. And the proof MILL B—50-50 wool-rayon blend. Applied 2% Syton, 
is in the spinning. Sytonized wool-rayon yarn is 3% oil emulsion. Stock carded well and was spun to 
10%-30% stronger; and ends down are fewer- 3% run yarn. Tensile strength increased from 75 to 
— and with Syton you can spin finer counts on all 89 Ibs.—a gain of 18%. 
XXV blends, or use Jess twist and get equal yarn MILL C—80-20 wool-nylon blend. Applied 2% Syton, 
x strength. 4% oil to wool stock; then blended with nylon. Over- 
. XXVIII These, and other real advantages, mean many seer attributed improved spinning to uniformity of 
production savings all along the line—more profit sliver and yarn. 
—— eabing om. tou : want to put Syton to MILL D—50-50 wool-Dynel blend. Applied 1% Syton, 
WER SOF FOS «eM — plant. So send the handy 212% oil (based on weight of wool) to blended stock. 
coupon below for full information. Spun to 6 run. Good control of fibers, smooth, uniform 
yarn noted. 
For full information on Syton,* Sterox 6* for wool 
scouring, and other Monsanto textile chemicals such MILL E— 50-50 wool-viscose blend. Applied 112% 
as Stymer,* for rayon slashing; Merlon* resins for Syton, 3% oil to wool; then blended with rayon. Mill 
durable finishes; Resloom,* for washability and had used Syton for 18 months on blends, including 
VIII wrinkle resistance; Sted,* for cleansing and scouring virgin and darnetted wool, acetate, viscose, and nylon, 
action; Catalyst AC for curing melamine and urea . : : 
: : : bis with consistently good results. 
resin finishes; Dye fixatives; Rezgard,* fugitive-type 
flame retardant—check and return the coupon. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
* MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Textile Chemicals Dept., 
XIV e Desk ADT 47, Everett Station, Boston 49, Mass. 
* Please send me information on: [] Syton [] Sterox 6 [] Stymer [] Merlon 
MONSANTO e (J Resloom C] Sted. () Catalyst AC [] Dye fixatives (CD Rezgard 
@ Name & Title 
XXVI CHEMICALS~PLASTICS | e 
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XI cm 
| Address 
; e vu 
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In everything Sour stato 


technical experts 


‘there is will be glad 


to help you 


one “finest.” 7 1% make the tight 


selection from 


In soaps 4 our complete 
% line of quality 


and deter gents : products. 
it’s 


\ational Milling & Chemical Co. 
Vuduatrial Soap Products Siuce 1896 
4603 NIXON STREET, PHILADELPHIA 27, PA. 2 a0 8 tee) eee -We-Vmelcitl - 


Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


Chemicals for the TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


LIQUID CHLORINE 
CAUSTIC SODA 
SODA ASH 
POTASSIUM CARBONATE 
SODIUM NITRITE 
NYTRON 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
Boston * Charlotte * Chicago * Cincinnati ¢ Cleveland © Detroit 


Houston * New Orleans ¢ New York ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh 
t. Louis * Syracuse 
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When The Processing Requirements Must Meet 


U.S. GOVERNMENT | 
SPECIFICATIONS 
rs Call An ATCO Man In! 


NEW ATCO Finishes Are Being Produced To Meet All Current Government 
Specifications For: : 

Water Repellency + Mildewproofing * Combination Water Repellency and 
Mildewproofing * Fire Retardancy * Combination Water Repellency and Fire 
Retardancy * Resin Treatments * and many other finishes called for in Govern- 
ment Specifications 

ATCO Technical Service Laboratory and Technical Information are Available 
on the Preparation, Dyeing, Printing and Finishing of All Government Fabrics. 
Here Are a Few of the Newly Developed ATCO PRODUCTS Now Being Used 
on Government Work — 

ATCO-DRI WM for waterproofing-mildewproofing cotton duck and twill under 
Joint Army and Navy Specification D-504, September 30, 1947. 

ATCO-DRI 33 for wind resisting-waterproofing fine cotton plain cloth and twill 
and poplin to pass water repellency, weathering, and hydrostatic pressure tests 
_under specifications JAN-3-332. 

ATCOPAL D and ATCOWET B for boiling-off nylon. 

MERPENE SPECIAL — a wetting agent to aid in the complete mercerization of 
fine cotton afmy fabrics. 

ATCOSOFT SD & N for the permanent finishing of cotton, wool, silk and syn- 
thetics. : 
ATCONIL DAC-25 — Dyeing assistant for acetate and nylon — exceptionally 
efficient with acetate colors. 

ATCONIL-O — Vat dyeing assistant and stripping agent. 

ATCO RESINS for the permanent finishing of army fabrics. 

ATCO WFE-1 and ATCO WF-2 — A water-repellent-fire retardant finish for 
cotton, rayon and woolen fabrics. It is a two-package product that is applied 
in one bath by simply padding and drying. (Non-durable) 


CHUTE CLOTHS 


Here are types of government fabrics ATCO has had experience in processing. 


Humon Parachute Cloth Shirtings Denims 
Aerial Delivery Chutes WACS’ ond WAVES’ Suitings Tickings 
Bomb Chutes ond Dress Goods Flannels 
Cargo Chutes Tackle Twills Screenings 
Cotton Duck Linings Knit Goods 
Nylon Tenting Woolen & Worsted Svitings Burlap 
Webbin Blankets Glass Fabrics 
Cotton Tenting Field Jacket Cloths Corduroys 
Balloon Cloths Torpavlins Uniform Clothing 
Sleeping Bag Cloths Sheeting Undergorment Fabrics 
SHIRTINGS 


For Complete Details or Product Demonstration 


Py Call or Write 
3 \ATLI/ TEXTILE APPLICATION LABORATORY 
\ Paooucrs | Atlantic Chemical Co., Inc. 
\ Centredale, R.1. — CE 1-0951 
: SF 


: sh): 
ATLANTIC CHEMICAL CO., INC, wauctrroor 
CENTREDALE, RHODE ISLAND EQUIPMENT 
WAREHOUSE AND OFFICES: COVERS 
CANADA: Granby, Quebec - NEW JERSEY: Jackson Lone, W. Paterson 


PANT CLOTHS 
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Rejects, strippings and re-runs are 

reduced to a minimum when fabrics are 
treated with Cyanamid Textile Chemicals 

to assure good dye affinity. Good penetration, 
suppleness and good hand are 

some of the other properties that 

speed up finishing and improve fabric 
quality. All become part of the fabric when 
you specify ““Cyanamid.” 

Why not let us demonstrate how these 


chemicals can work for you. 


AMERICAN Ganamid company 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20,N.Y. 


In Canada: North American Cyanamid Limited, 
Toronto and Montreal 


Cyanamid 
Textile Chemicals 


DECERESOL® Wetting Agents 
NO-ODOROL® Finishing Oils 
AQUASOL® Sulfonated Castor Oils 
Softeners - Penetrants 

Sizing Compounds - Soluble Woxes 











